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DOMINE SALVUM FAC REGEM. 


Our readers will doubtless agree that the auspicious celebration which falls within the 
= 
present month should not pass without some commemoration from the Classical Review, 
and we trust also that they will agree that it would be hard for it to offer a more appro- 
priate tribute to the coronation of our gracious Sovereign, Kine Epwarp VII. than 
the expression of these hopes and prayers which our National Anthem so fitly embodies, 
through the medium of ancient metres of the two classical tongues. So far as we are 
aware, no attempt of the kind has hitherto been made in either classical Latin or Greek, 
though their elder sister Sanskrit was employed, in the Jubilee year 1887, in a version b 
> ’ Py, ’ 
the late Professor Max Miiller, which was presently followed by another in the same 
language from the pen of a native gentleman of India. 
5 oo) 5 

The text of the National Anthem cannot be regarded as definitely established. In 
fact not only its authorship but its variants offer scope for the exercise of the historical 
and literary criticism which it is one of the functions of this journal to encourage. The 
materials may be foundin Dr. W. H. Cummings’ God Save the King published in the 
present year by Messrs. Novello and Co., an interesting little book which we recommend 
to our readers. ‘The subjoined English text which, as will be seen, differs in several 
lines from the current version, has been constructed by Mr. Walter Headlam from 
Dr. Cummings’ materials: and will probably be deemed to have in rhyme and perhaps in 
some other respects an advantage over the more familiar form. The version which 
Dr. Cummings himself recommends for adoption in the new reign and century differs from it 
only in having in the second stanza ‘On him our hopes are fixed,’ an unimportant, aud in 
the third stanza ‘ With heart and voice to sing,’ a more material variation. 

Of the two renderings here published it will be seen that the Greek adopts the metre 
of the famous scolion upon Harmodius and Aristogiton, the Latin that of the hymn to 
Diana, Catullus xxxiv. 

We append from Dr. Cummings’ book the words of a Latin chorus which appears to 
have been used together with the English version at a performance given on November 28, 
1743, the birthday of the Princess Augusta, wife of Frederick Prince of Wales, the book 
of words being still extant. 


a. I; 

O Dens Optime Exurgat Dominus ; 
Salvum nune facito Rebelles dissipet, 
Regem nostrum ; Et reprimat ; 

Sit laeta victoria Dolos Confundito ; 

Comes et gloria, Fraudes depellito ; 

Salvum jam facito, In te sit sita Spes! 
Tu dominum. O! Salva Nos. 


NO. CXLII, VOL. XVI. 





































THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Anglice, Graece, Lutine. 


God save our Lord the King, O Lord our God, arise, 
Long live our noble King, Scatter his enemies, 
God save the King. And make them fall : 
Send him victorious, Confound their Politicks, 
Happy and glorious, Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Long to reign over us, On him our hopes we 4x ; 
God save the King. God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour ; 
Long may he reign, 
May he defend our laws 
And ever give us cause 
To cry with loud applause 
God save the King! 


tpitnv Aws Cwrjpos evxraiav AiBa. 


> Fe ee eee , a ‘ ne ‘ 
W) Zed, riod’ éridors dvaxta Xwpas €xOpav és yovy BadXre Pid’ dvacras 
P niet? , , 
evatwva TE Kal peyLoTOViKoV, avrats Tals Kakounxavoict TELpals, 
ge s Ste 
Gedrimov icxovta KpaTos ért Tovde O Sppotcay dpav 


a , a , ” 9 ‘ s > , 
Tavoe hidwv toditav ToAiv és xpovov. Hperépav Er’ opOnv rordw apderen. 


écOAGv TOV Tapa col Ta AGaTa Soins 
, AQ? 7) + o Qo? » ‘ 
mpoppwv TOO, tv’ Exor viv ad’ evared 
matplous pvAdooovTa vojLoUs 
evAoyia Suxaiws ard Kapdias. 
W. HeaDLaM. 





Di rex te bone sospitent ; hostiles tibi Iuppiter 
di te, ciuibus o tuis praesens dissipet impetus 
lumen grande, superstitem, et graui faciat cadant 

rex, diu bene seruent. ingentique ruina. 
di martem tibi prosperum ac pessum eat dolus impius, 
laetum dent decus, et tuo pessum fraus mala, dique te 
praesis ut populo diu (spes in te sita publicast) 

di bonum bene seruent. nobis, nos 4ibi seruent. 


hine large tibi defluat 
quicquid muneris optimist : 
hine regnum tibi posterum 
prorogetur in aeuom. 
tu leges patriae pie 
uindicans face ut omnium 
clarus usque sonet fauor : 
di rex te bone seruent. 
J. P. Postearte. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


TRANSPOSITION OF WORDS IN MSS. 


No question in textual criticism has had 
more downright partisans on either side 
than this of words transposed. It would be 
easy to quote opinions from many critics, 
that to change the traditional order of the 
words is an arbitrary and absurd expedient ; 
but that is not my game, and if I quote the 
view of any critic who has set his face 
against it, my object will not be to triumph 
over him. 

There is only one way of acquir- 
ing a sure hand in textual criticism, and 
that is to observe what the transcribers 
actually do—and what they don’t do: a 
certain knowledge of palaeography is neces- 
sary, of course, and easy to acquire; but 
palaeography is only the first foundation for 
emending texts; sound judgment in that 
region cannot be attained except by con- 
stantly observing various readings. How 
many critics at the present day would claim 
that various readings have been their con- 
stant observation? Now that interest in 
Classical authors has generally been so 
much widened, editors ought to combine as 
many virtues as Du Maurier’s policeman ; 
and it is not surprising they should often 
be impatient of this grovelling pursuit ; but 
those who are bold enough to steer by their 
own stars are apt to fall into one of two 
extremes ; they either launch out wildly and 
re-write their author altogether, or they hug 
the shore and treat their text as though it 
had been handed down by an apostolical 
succession of inspired transcribers: which 
they do depends upon their temperament, 
but the apologists for Inspiration are pre- 
pared to defend you any Mumpsimus, in 
defiance of such human arguments as metre 
and the usage of the language.t_ My reason- 
ing is not with them, but with those who 
can accept the great principle so often in- 
sisted on by Cobet : ‘ est in codicibus Graecis 
et, ut suspicor, in Latinis quoque quaedam 
peccandi veluti constantia solentque ra aira 


1*Facile est et haec et alia omnia utcumque 
interpretari, si quod voles fingere licebit et Graecitatis 
rationem et usum contemnere, sed, ut lenissime 
dicam, quid prodest locum difficiliorem sic inter- 
pretari, ut statim appareat meliorem interpretationem 
aut emendationem esse quaerendam? Quis non 
Saepe vidit interpretationes mirificas, quorum 
auctoribus praeter sanam mentem et Graeci sermonis 
interiorem intelligentiam nihil prorsus defuit? Ne 
dicam de Aeschyli locis, in quibus illo modo 
interpretandis multi iudicio suo vim afferunt, 
proferam unum Aristophanis locum...’ Cobet 
Yovae Lectiones p. VII (1858) 





Tepi Ta aiTa duapravey, et quo quis plura de 
genere hoc aut ipse repererit aut ab alio 
reperta in promptu habeat, eo ad verum 
inveniendum accedit paratior.’ 2 

It will be conceded that those critics who 
have pronounced that transposition is among 
the safest and most probable of all expedients 
have not been those whose actual familiarity 
with texts has been the least. Porson, who 
was keenly interested in the matter and 
refers to it often in his Correspondence, says 
in his preface to Euripides p. 7: ‘Hoc 
semel observandum est, nihil tam frequenter 
in librarios cadere, quam verborum ordinem 
immutare. Hune errorem illi quidem, ubi 
animadverterunt, aliquando literis numera- 
libus indicant : sed has notas ii, qui postea 
codicem exscribunt, dum ad finem operis 
properant, saepe negligunt. Tutissima 
proinde corrigendi ratio est vocabulorum, si 
opus est, transpositio.’ Cobet, Coll. Crit. 
p. 188 ‘Non est aliud vitiorum genus in 
poetarum locis frequentius quam ut verba 
suo loco mota et disiecta sint, neque ulla 
emendandi ratio est certior et evidentior 
quam transpositio. Insigne huius rei ex- 
emplum praebet locus incerti Tragici apud 
Nauckium pag. [861] fragm. [110]. Clemens 
Alexandrinus haec servavit: péAAwv éavtov 
dmoagpatrew 6 Alias Kéxpayev’ ‘ovdev otv jv 
tpaypa eAevbepov Wuxiv Saxvov otrws ws avdpos 
drizia.’ Poetae manus superest in Chrysippi 
libello wept adrodparikav : 


> * ’ san a? , 
ouk iv ap’ ovdev wip’ eAevOepov Saxvov 
, Bae Pay 
Wuxiv dpotws avdpos ws atiyuta. 


Their practical experience showed them 
that the thing did happen frequently ; but 
the reason why it happened has never, appar- 
ently, been stated or perceived: therefore 
it is not altogether unreasonable that editors 
should be reluctant to admit it at the present 
day.® Prof. Bury, for example, on Pind. I. iii. 
67 xat devrepov dpap éreiwv débAwv réppa | yiverar 
hesitates to adopt Schmid’s correction éreiwv 
répp’ déOrwv, complaining of ‘the critical 
difficulty that the order of words in the 
MSS. is not accounted for.’ The reason 
that accounts for it is in truth so simple 
that I hope such doubts as these will be at 
once resolved. The error which the copyist 
commits in such a case does not consist in 


2 VL, p. 475. 

3 Mr. Gilbert Murray, I am glad to see, does not 
reject the principle in his Euirpides, Andr. 289, 
Hipp. 733. 
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writing the words in any order at haphazard. 
but in arranging them according to the 
order they would have in prose ; according to 
their grammatical construction. Sometimes 
this is done deliberately ; more often it is 
merely the result of inadvertence. Words 
in verse especially are apt to be displaced 
out of their most natural order ; the copyist’s 
eye instinctively goes ranging for the con- 
struction of the sentence, and his next step, 
unconscious or deliberate, is to write the 
words in that construction. That is the 
case in the two passages just quoted, and it 
will be found to be the case almost invariably 
when the order is disturbed. Having 
observed this practice of theirs and tested it 
and made use of it for many years, I have 
been in the habit of denoting it by the 
letters s.o. meaning ‘simple order,’ simplex 
ordo ; there ought to be some intelligible 
and convenient term for general currency, 
and if mine will not serve, will some one 
invent a better for the purpose ? 

The following list could be increased inde- 
finitely, but should be enough to prove its 
point : 

B 

Aesch. Ag. 1048 cod. f. kai xaxdv dpevov 

a 


KAveu 
; ; 


a 
Soph. Phil. 859 wv.l. dXens érOAds trvos 
os Ant. 998 réxvns tijs énns onpeta KkAvwv 
me El. 809 rijs cuts ppevos oixn 
Phil. 156 py pe aby TPOTTET WV : for 
mpoomecov pe Aaby Hermann 
Ant. 1128 &6a Kwpvxvae Nipdac 
oteixovor.: for orecxovor vipat 
Blaydes 
= » 1304 add otr’ enol Kaddov Todt’ 
éotw ovre coi 
» 0. C. 1506 riyny tis écOdrv Hie 
THAdE THs G00 
Aesch. Ag. 405 woAe mpdaotpipp’ adeptov 
Geis: for rpootpippa Geis adeptov 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
‘ »» 1148 id Acyelas dndovos popor : 
for pOpov dndovos Hermann 
‘9 Pers. 168 ratra por durdAH pépypy’ 
adpaotos eotw ev dpeciv: dixd7 
should come last, Porson 
3» heb. 1056 povoxAavorov Opjvov Exwv 
adeAdis : v.l. for Exwv Opnvov 
Ar. Nub. 599 adyxpvaov olkov exes: v.1. 
for éxets otkov 
Eur. Bacch. 1367 dyéparov ovop’ éxwv év 
OnBats 
» Ale. 81 Bacircav revbeiv xpi) Gao’ 
ére has Tobe Aevooe: TeAcov 
mais 


Elegant anapaestic verses, are they 
not? What they gain in clearness 
hardly compensates for what they 
lose in metre. 

Aesch. Hum. 578 v.l. ri rotée cot mpay- 

patos péereorte Aéye 

Eur. Jon. 552 ék rivos 5€ cot pytpos 7édpvxa ; 

EO. otk éyw dpdoa’ 

» Hipp. 625 6 8 ad AaBov «is ddpovs 
arnpov purov 

» LA. 1341 ri dé hevyas, réxvov ; for rx 
8&, Téxvov, hevyets 5 

», Or. 485 xpos tovd dydv tis codias 
HKEL Tepe ; 

» 95 491 wdAnyets THs euns Ovyatpods 
trép Kapa (Kapa Ovyatpos THs éuns 
tAnyeis tro Hermann) 

» 95 499 airds Kxaxtwy éyévero pyTépa: 
KTAVOV 

» Hee. 1012 raddAawar tadawar Kopat 
Ppvyév dochmiac 

» £1. 324 otrwror’ ob xoas ovde KAOVa 
pupoivys | éd\aBe : for ov7w xoas 
zor’ (Porson) or xods mor’ édaBev 
ovde KA@va pupoivys | ovTw, 

» fragm. 1025 Geot yap  xwpis oddeis 
citvxet Bporav vl. for Geod yap 
ovdeis xwpis 

» Jragm. 1129 v0. bedv 8’ etre pou motor 
VOMLETEOY ; 

» Sragm. 943 TeTpapoppors 

wpas Levyvds appovia todv- 
KapTrov oxnpa : 
read apais appovia Levyvos or a. & 
Wpats 
Rhesus 51 pajroré twa peu eis ep’ 
eins : for pymoré tw’ és eve pen 
eins 

Ar. Ran, 1474 vl. aioyuorov epyov p. eipyac- 
pévos zpoaPXeres 

» Plut. 715 wl. das yap obk éXdtyas elye 
pa tov Ata 

» Acharn, 207 vl. ei tis 01d’ oror ys 

Tétparrar 6 Tas oToVvoas Pépwv 

Eq. 797 vl. va y “EXAjvov ravtov 

apén éote yap... 

Ath. 451d: Achaeus Nauck p. 582: ror 
Craptuirny yparrov kipBw év dime 
fio 

», 338b: Mnesimachus II p. 442 

Kock : ov« dAAd Kat THs vuKTOS Awplov 

évdov éoriv: for éore Awpiwy évdov 

Porson 

426a: Clearchus II p. 409 K. zpo- 

riopat | ovyyevéow tictwpa didtas” 

mov ép@ | Ta Aourd 

563a: Theophilus II p. 477 K. iv 

eiv tidv eorw 7) 7d Oewpxdv : for Hv 

gor’ ideiv Hdi0v 7) 7d Oewptxov Canter. 
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Ath, 104e: Ar. fr. I p. 473 K. ixOvs tus 
éwvntar 4 onmidiov: given correctly 
in 324b. 

» 29ce: Archestratus doxjoe | obk otve 
cot exe Gporov yépas : for wou dpovov 
éxew yepas Meineke 

Simonid. 5. 10 6eds av podvos rodr’ exou 
yépas: wv. li. Exor Todvro (or todto 7d 
yépas) 

Anacreon 2. 5 iAdv dpéwv Kxopuvdas: for 
Kopudas dpewv Barnes. 

A.P. xii. 48 aifad€ovo rupds purport tpudyAat 
adpkes | AndOcioa: probably for 
odpxes im aifadéowo .. . 

Soph. fr. 234 réuverar BAacrovpevy | drdpa 

KaAd@s: for xadds érwpa Barnes. 

9 9» 122 vopos yap éore trois BapBapos 
Ountodeiv Bpdtevov dpynbev yepos TO 
Kpove 

» 99 €70 vl. mixpay xodrnv KAvLovor 
pappaKw Tipo 

Eur. fr. 1119. 6xAnpos Se Eévos dyros podrdv 

Chares p. 826 Nauck doris 5€ py yaortpos 

kpatetv éxioratat v.l. for yaotpos py) 

Trag. fr. adesp. 548 ot 3 @ rexotoa pi tiv 

onv \Baow xardorevde wapyida : read 
AiBaor pi) Tapyida | tiv on Katdor- 
evoe 

Paroeniiogr. II p. 274 dpovov td “rovAv- 

qodos ToAvxpoov voor icyxe.’ 


No one surely now when he finds in Eur. 


Bacch, 652 evs xvovos aveicayv eviayeis Boral 
need have any scruple in accepting L. Din- 
dorf’s correction Aevkys dveicav xtovos (as 
Hel. 3 Xevxijs taxeions xvovos). In 0.7. 719 
éppupev GAAwv xepotv eis GBatov dpos it is a 
doubtful question ; but it will be seen that 
what Musgrave conjectured, aBarov eis dpos, 
might very easily have been altered. 


INTERROGATIVES AND RELATIVES : 


Eur. Andr. 862 drip &) tis dv ruvOdvy 
rade; for wuvOavyn tis dv trade; see 
Wecklein for the MSS. 

»» LA, 1366 ene d€ ri xpy Spav tore; for 
dpav 7¢é xp?) Kirchhott 

Eubulus II p. 207 Koch iyOiv 8 od (or 
5€ ov) “Ounpos éobiovr’ ecipynxe ; other 
MSS., finding this hiatus, insert ye, 
their common expedient for avoiding 
it, ixOiv d& rod y’ “Opnpos éobiovr’ 
eipyxe; but even so it drags a little 
at the end! iy6iv 8 “Opnpos éoiovr’ 
elpnxe Tod ; Grotius. 

Alexandr. III p. 872 Kock ri yp7 rodro; 
or ti tovtwv xpy; for rovtw ti xp7p 5 
Hermann 

Aesch. Supp. 814 riv’ aud’ airas ri ropov 

for dupvyas tiv’ Ere TOpov 
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Aesch. Theb. 98 wér', et ui) viv, (the usual 
form) for ei ui viv, zor’ Lowinski 
Aristophon (Ath. 16le) II 279 K. zpos 
tov Gedy, oiducOa Tovs mada Tore... ; 
but an unmetrical v./. ri wor’ oidpueba 

Tous mda. . . 


There is an interesting case in a fragment 
quoted by Plut. or. 1098 B (Nauck adesp. 
418, Kock III 604), which begins ri xa6y 
kat miwpev. Meineke V 121 corrected this 
to KA(@nte kai miwnev, observing that Euri- 
pides used the same words in the CvuAevs, fr. 
691; so in the Cyclops 539 he has xri6nr, 
to drink. We see now what the process of 
corruption was: KAIOQHTI to KAQOHTI 
(as xAd6 to cai 66 in Antig. 1342), taken to 
mean xa6y ri; and altered to ri xa@y ; 


Eur. Hipp. 558 ofov & Kuzpis éprec: for 
& Kumpts ofov éprec Monk. 

Timotheus ore xa@pvé elrev: for kapvé dr’ 
eirev Bergk IIT p. 623. 

Soph. Phil. 861 adAX as tis ’Atda rapa 
keiwevos: for ddAd tis &s Wunder.— 
so in fr. 336 kvAwoGels ds tts Ovos iado- 
mptos may easily be for dvos icda- 
mpios Tis ws: if it were notasatyric 
fragment, one might feel sure. 

Kur. Supp. 496 ots vBpis aarddeocev: for 
UBpis ols Barnes, which throws the 
emphasis on tpis, ‘whose destruc- 
tion was due to their insolence.’ 

» £1. 1156 pércov & roow | xpdnov ixd- 
pevov eis oixous: for p. €is otkous x. i. 
& zoow Weil. 

» HF. 799 ds yas e&€Ba Oaddpovs: for 
yas ds Musgrave, and I independently. 
it is not indeed required by metre; 
but when there is a choice between 
these two, the ear has no doubt 
which it prefers. In Lyric, relatives 
are habitually postponed, and are 
especially avoided at the beginning 
of a line: if you open with a 
stronger word, it seems to give a 
firmer outline, and enables the singers 
to attack more briskly. Thus in 
Bacchylides viii. 56 where I, like 
others, had conjectured & Avws zAa- 
Ocioa A€xyer Téxev How I feel that Prof. 
Herwerden’s Znvos & tAabeioa . . 
is an infinite improvement.—In 
Trach. 834 rhythm seems to me to 
call for @avaros ov éréxer’, Exrpede 8 
aiddos Spaxwv instead of dv réKero 
Oavaros. 


In Eur. fr. 136. 3, 4 (Ath. 561b) 4 rots 


épacw, dv ov Snprovpyds f poxBoicr pd xOovs, 
edtuxas cuvextover it was uncritical of Nauck 
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to prefer the order Stob. Flor. 64. 6 quotes 


the verses in, 7 rots épdow eiperijs tapictaco 
poxPotor p0xOovs dv od Snprovpyds ef. The 
inferior version puts the relative clause in 
its more natural place, as in Menand. fr. 355 
(see Kock) 


9 > 4 e , lal 
ovtws dovAddyiorov 7 TUXN ToLE 
7d ovphépov ti ror’ éotiy avOpirov Biw- 
a ’ a 
ov xp7Tat vouots Kal’ ods Kpiver TA Tpdypata 


which you restore by writing xa6’ ois xpwvet 
Ta Tpaypar ov xpyTat vowos ‘she follows no 
law that he can judge things by. Cf. Dio 
Chrys. II 370 jin. 

The tendency is one; but the same passage 
may allow it to operate in different ways. 
What I mean will be made clear by an ex- 
ample. In Hegesipp. 1. 22 (Ath. 290 b) we 
get imd ris dopys yap ovdé els duvnoeras for 
tro tis yap dopys (Pierson), which is an 
order of words used even by Euripides and 
frequently in Comedy, as Plut. 1034 iad rod 
yap ddyous, Lys. 593, Hccl. 625, Plat. Com. 2, 
Menand. Tewpy. azo rod yap €Axouvs: and in 
A.P. xi. 108. 2, an iambic epigram by the 
Emperor (or as the scholiast calls him ‘the 
Satan’) Julian, we have év ry KAivy b€ trav 
modev igovpevwv. Satan or not, Julian knew 
how to scan xAivy, and wrote of course év rH 
dé kAivy. Now in these cases the tendency 
has operated by joining article and substan- 
tive together; but it might have operated 
by making the connecting particle the second 
word in the sentence, as in Zecl. 625 éwi be 
Tous Kadovs v.l. for éxi rots 5€ KaXovs: then 
we should have had id yap rijs d6opajs and év 
d¢ 79 KAtvy. That would have been the com- 
moner result, for with particles it is their 
usual way to bring them up to the beginning 
of the sentence: in the case of d¢€ and yap 
and ye* you may see it everywhere; re 
affords them few opportunities (Simonides 
4, 9 Bergk); wév is well illustrated by 
Cobet V.L. 351 from prose; v./. of Eur. fr. 
387 is kairo piv dOovov pibov aéiov dpacw, 
and in Simonides 147 jpxev ’Adciuavros pev... 
it was only to be expected there would be a 
v.l. ipxe pev “Adciuavros. So mechanically 
do their rudimentary intelligences work that 
they will do this to the utter obliteration of 
the sense: thus in Alexis II 348 K. (Ath. 
124 a) the proper reading is raxrijs tpodijs dé 
THs Kal’ ypépav madw | yAtxoucba Tiv pev 
pafav iva Aevky rapy, | Cwpov dé ravry peAava 


4 There is sometimes an intermediate stage when 
the particle appears in both places, as 0.7. 976 mas 
y dv ré y Gxov mpayw.. . Phoen. 726 v.d. etrep 
Ye THaArels ye Seipo cwOhon mdArv. Lycophr. 1412 od 
uav y dwelter y . .. Dio Chrys. II. p. 384 Reiske 
éxel ye Tovs ye ToLovTOUS. 
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pynxaveopeba. But the MSS. must bring their 
pev up to the beginning of the line, and so 
they give us yAiydpeba pev tiv palav iva 
Aevxy tapp. It would be hard to beat the 
following variant in Polyb. v. 91 orparyyoiv- 
Tos ayn pev Ta Tov airwrav, dpdrov dé rapeAn- 
poros Tiv Tav axaldv otparnyiav, where the 
true reading is of course otparyyotvros “Ayijra 
pev tov ’AirwAdv: yet it is only typical of 
their proceedings ; ATHTA was taken to be 
dyn 7a, and pév was thereupon transposed. 
A MS. gives Eur. fr. 387 thus, xacrou pév 
Pbdvov piOov agwov dpdow, instead of Kairor 
dOdvov pev pdOov..., and in exactly the same 
way the MS. presents us in Aesch. Hum. 851 
with kairo. pév od Kdpt éuod codwrtépa: read 


> ‘ 4 , 4 x ? 

dpyas Evvotow col, yepairépa yap «tl. 

kairo. ob péev <Trov> KdpT €nod codwrépa, 
Lal iN] ‘ ‘ aA 

dpoveiv O& Kapol Zeds Edwxev ov Kakds. 


‘At the same time, though no doubt you 
are much wiser than I, yet I am no fool 
either.’ Soph. Phil. 1025 xafrou od pev..., 
eve Oe... Turnebus saw what the nature of 
the sentence called for when he thought of 
Kaito. ob pev Kapt’ ely’ éuod codwrépa. 

They do the same with dpa: O.C. 584 

cai 7’ «io’ ap’ amdyovol te kat (Jebb) becomes 
gait’ ap’ cio’ or eioiv dmdyovo. Aesch. Ag. 
1251 4 kapr’ dp’ av wapecxores xpnopav éuav 
may well have been 7 kdpta xpyopov dpa 
mapexomns é¢uav. Cobet would write jv ap 
in Eur. fr. 810 péyorov ap’ qv 4 dvors,...and 
845 7 Sewdv dp’ jv..., and so Kaibel in Anti- 
phanes If 60 K (Ath. 449 b) 6 ®iAurmos ap’ 
qv ebtuxys tis vy Aud. In Antiphanes IT 124 
K. (Ath. 66 d) dv pév dpa wérepe tis hepy 
mpripevos I have suggested av pev mprdpevos 
dpa... 
In Antiphanes 227. 9 (Ath. 60 ¢) ris yap 
old Hav TO pédXov Ore wabetv | rérpwh’ Exact 
tav didwv ; probably the right correction is 
tis oldev nud yap TO péAXov,...Meineke sug- 
gested tis yap Karo’ Hudv Td pwédXAov, but no 
one ever said xaredévar td wéAAov.—In Pind. 
NV. x. 75 Géppa be Téyyov daxpva orovaxais I 
should restore the metre simply by the 
transposition of the particle, Oeppa réyyov 
ddaxpva 5é crovaxais.—In Pind. O. x. 15 rpame 
5: Kuxveia paya tov trépBiov Hermann’s 
Aeolic form Kvxvea may be right, but the 
alternative tpare Kixveia 5€ paya does not 
seem to have been thought of. 

The copyists expect such particles to follow 
the first word of the sentence: hence they 
are liable to mistake the punctuation, and 
may be led to deprave the text still further. 
Thus in Pind. P. vi. 37 they punctuated 
xapaumerés 8 dp’ Eos ovK amépupey adroit 
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pevov & 6 Oeios avip...which a scholiast para- 
phrases rov Adyov éavtod Eppuev: but it 
should be ovx dazépufev, airod pevwr 8’...See 
also Eur. Andr. 143. The right reading 
(Heath) in Eur. H.F. 1113 is dpxet cw) 
yap pabeiv 5 BovAopuar; but yap was assumed 
to be the second word ; a stop accordingly 
was placed after dpxei, and then to get a 
sense the 6 was changed to ov: so that we 
find dpxet? cw} (or cw) yap pabeiv od 
BovAopva.—Again in Agam. 231 the original 
text has been restored by Spanheim : 


TO TavToToApov poveiv peTéeyvo 

Bporovds Opacvver yap air ypopnris... 
The copyist however assumed that yap must 
be the second word, and therefore punctuated 
after Bporovs, the explanation offered in the 
schol. being ofev éyvw ravras tobs dvOpwéous 
toApav. It was probably another groping at 
a sense that produced the reading of cod. M, 
Bporots’ Opacvver yap... 

In Ath. 572 b a fragment (21) of Alexis 
is still corrupted from this cause. It should 
be 

‘ ‘ aA > « , 
Kal OV VUV OvX ws A€yets 
‘ ,  ¢2 , ’ ? > »# , 
TOopVvys , €eTAlpas r) €is epwTa TVyxavels 

2 \ yy € > i. | a 

€Andrvbas ap’ ws dAnbads* Ext. yovv 

.7 a > , ‘ > ‘ ‘ 4 

avd tis. B. doreia pev ovv, vy tov Ata. 


‘So you now have fallen in love not with a 


mopvyn as you say, but with an éraipa in the 
true sense apparently: at any rate she ts @ 


simple girl’. That it should be so will be 
clear from the fragment (212) of Antiphanes 
quoted by Ath. immediately before, 


éraipas eis €pwr’ adixero 
adorns, épyjpov 6 éeritpdrwv Kal ovyyevar, 
HO0s Te xpvrody mpds apeTiy KexTNLEVNS, 
OvTws ETalpas, 


for éraipas ws dAnOds is exactly the same 
thing. The copyist, however, never dreamt 
that dpa could be placed so late, and there- 
fore punctuated éAnAvbs' dp’ ws dAnOds éore 
yowv aAq tis; which is not exactly the Attic 
use of yor! 

Let us look now at Aesch. Pers. 500: 


A ’ 
Geovs dé Tis 
A ‘ , 1) a 439 54 
TO mpiv vopilwv ovdapov TOT EvxETO 
4 a ; = 
Araiot yatay oipavov Te TpoTKLVaY. 
ms a 
éret d€ ToAAG GeoxAvTdv éxavcato 
oTparos, Epa KpvotadXrompya O10. Topov. 


The last line is quite unrhythmical, and I 
have no doubt Porson was right in putting 


5 doris here might suggest that in Alexis B’s 
exclamation doreia wey ody is an answer todorh Tis: 
but with ao74 should we have had vis ? 


kpvotadXAorpya Sua wépov at the beginning of 
it. Perhaps it will be allowed that he was 
right when it is perceived that, as we find 
it, the words are in their most prosaic order. 
The transcriber has brought otpards from 
the apodosis and subjoined it to éravearo. 
He may have meant to make it clear that 
the subject of éravcaro was not the tis of 
the preceding sentence, for this example has 
the air of a deliberate alteration. The 
material for learning what transcribers do 
consists in the various readings of their 
MSS.; but to find out what their mental 
habits were you must study scholia ; there 
you can see the ways their intelligences 
worked, the things they consider puzzling, 
and the way they deal with them. I am 
not speaking of the’ visual errors, but of 
such explanatory alterations as this one of 
transposition. Scholia in such cases give 
expression to the mental process of text- 
makers, and the mental process is liable to 
result in corruption of the text itself. Now 
the order of the words is the very thing 
which they most often think requires eluci- 
dation ; there is no form of note in scholia 
so common as 70 éfjs ovtws ‘the consecution 
is as follows’; and that too in cases where 
the merest child, you would have imagined, 
would not need to be informed. But this 
passage of the Persae is just one where it 
would be natural to find a note, 76 és, éet 
dé woAAa GeoxAvTav étavoato 6 oTpatds, TEpa 
KpvotadXomyya dua mwdpov. 

There is a good example of this kind in 
Pind. P. iii. 9 seqq., which I will not quote, 
because it can easily be studied in Bergk’s 
edition: but no illustration could be better 
than this from the end of the first ode of 
Bacchylides, which I will give as Mr. Hous- 
man and I concurred in changing it: 


dvtwa Kouddrarat Oupov Sovéover péepyzvat, 
dooov av Lon Adxe Tovde xpdvov Tidy, apera 8 

€xipoxbos 
such a man ‘hath honour during the time 
only that he lives upon the earth; whereas...’ 
Since révde xpdvoy is not governed by Adxe, 
the order is a little complicated ; perfectly 
intelligible to us, of course, but just a case 
for a scholiast to note 7d éfjs ovTws’ docov 
av on xpovov,® tovd’ éAaxev tysav.’ That is 
the order in our text. 

® He need not alter the sentence more than is 
necessary for explanation, and since the stress is not 
on xedvev but on (én, bcaov by (én xpdrov is the 
proper order, as in Eur. Ale, 367 Svtw’ dv mapy 
xpévoy ‘as long as it is present,’ Plat. Theaet. 172 
doov dy Soxh xpdvov ‘for so long as it remains 
approved.’ Dio Chrys. II 249 8cov éxetvor xpovor... 


’ So Prof. Jebb rightly reads: the MS. now has 
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The metre of the line is dactylo-epitrite, of 
which the basis is — .—— | -vv—vv | + 
as the Ist line of the 4th Pythian capepov 
pev xpyn oe tap’ avopi dilw. It is a strongly- 
marked rhythm in 4 time 

| BEd | ow PRR ie | | 

e-ee¢ee © 
and you could continue the same movement, 
bar after bar indefinitely ; but no variation 
is possible that will not fall within the 
limits of the bars. Lines just one svllable 
shorter than ours are the 2nd and 5th of 
Pind, NW. x, and P.V. 545 pnd? eAwioarpe 
Geods Saiats Goivars totuiccopéeva: those ex- 
actly the same length are the 3rd of Pind. 
O. viii, Simonid. fr.,.57. 1 and P.V. 914. 
Prof. Blass, however, has not thought our 
transposition in Bacchylides even worth re- 
cording, for he maintains that the line is 
metrical as given in the MS. On dumb 
paper, indeed, his theory looks difficult of re 
futation ; but with Greek as with any other 
language the only arbiter of metre is the 


e 
and this 


would be the scansion of dacov dv Lay xpovov 
rovd é\axev rysdv, by which you would get 
half a bar too much. 

Since transpositions have been taken to 
be purely accidental, any change so large as 
this has usually been considered most im- 
probable. If nothing but a transposition 
will amend the metre, critics will admit it 
so long as it is small enough to slip in with- 
out any question being asked. Thus in 
Bacchyl. xiv. 47 a transposition is readily 
adopted, Motoa, tis mpatos Adywv dpyxev 
duxaiwy ; where the MS. gives tis mparos 
dpxev Adywv Sixaiwy. This is obviously right ; 
but not because it is only a very little one: 
the condition of probability is not size at 
all; it is that, while unmetrical, the words 
are in their simpler order. As a corollary 
of this, when metre is restored by trans- 
position, the words ought no longer to be 
in the normal order of construction ; and 
conversely, if unmetrical words are at the 
same time in unusual order, then trans- 
position is not a likely remedy. 

Critics have often violated this condition. 
For example, in Eur. Hel. 1481 6éuBpov 
Aurotoat yxewepcov Hermann wrote opufpov 


tiyay With a stop before and after it, as though rif 
pay; were meant; but this may be left out of the 
argument, 
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ear. Among the other examples of the line 
are Simonid. 57. 1 


4 > , , id id / 
TIS Kev alvWyOELE VOW TLOVVOS Awv8ov VaeTav 


KreoBovXor ; 


where @vzo according to Prof. Blass would 
do as well vow: and P.V. 914 

mparos ev yvoua 16d éBaotace kai yhiooa 

dreuvOodAdynoev 

where 7d8’ ed Baorace upon the same view 
would be merely a legitimate variety. I 
have profound respect for Prof. Blass, but 
on this point I am very sure I shall diea 
disbeliever. There is no such line in Greek, 
and how there could be I am unable to con- 
ceive. As soon in the 4th Pythian for 
odpepov pev xpy oe tap’ avdpt dilw might we 
substitute rap dwri. We must be prepared 
of course in this rhythm for an occasional 


e | | | | 


wncor I e e-e @ as at the 
, . * tad > ’ 
syila in Bacchyl. i. (38) @varotow addr 
alel Ta hevyovra Sifnvrar xryetv. The scansion 
f that is 


io 
@-@e @ 


! | 
{ | 
a @ 


xeuxeprov Auroteou : now the first thing that 
ought to have been assumed is that if ounfpov 
xezéprov had been adjoined in the original 
they would not have been severed by the 
copyist ; that they are separated now is a 
sign that they were always separated ; and 
I shall show presently that the words are in 
the right order as they stand.—In Trachin. 
878 we find XO. rin tpdrw Oavelv ode 
dys; | TP. cxerAwrard mpds ye tpagw. XO. 
ciré TO popw: Since ye is not subjoined here 
to the first word in the sentence, that is an 
indication that it is still in its right place ; 
if you keep it there and read with Hermann 
oxerriw Ta mpds ye mpagw, you restore what 
is good in rhythm and construction ; but if 
with Dr. J. H. Schmidt you write oyerAw- 
Tata ye mpos mpagw, you must suppose the 
copyist to have placed ye later, when, as we 
have seen, their tendency is just the con- 
trary—and I may add, you will get the sort 
of rhythm you might find in Comedy but 
certainly you will not find in Tragedy. In 
Aesch. Cho. 835 gowiav arav tibeis tov aitiov 
& é€aroddbs popov, whatever the true text 
may be, the order has not been disturbed ; 
it is quite uncritical to conjecture égamoAXvs 


8 Bacchyl. i. (15), ix. 38,x. 5,40, Pind. O. xii. 19, 
Pi. 2. 4,6. ti. 6 iv. 7, fi. 7, 16, v. 4. =. 
xi. 5, 12, J. i. 6, v. 6, vi. 25, fr. 188. 5 (ed. Bergk). 
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tov airiov popov. What many critics con- 
sider easy transpositions often seem to me 
extremely hard; I do not say that purely 
accidental transpositions never did take 
place, but comparatively they are very rare. 
In Aesch. Theb. 862 the MSS. give zarpwous 
Sdpous EAOvTes peA€OL civ aiyua against metre: 
many think it easy to transpose with Blom- 
field to dduovs watpwous éAdvres: but there 
was nothing whatever to induce a copyist to 
alter that ; the right plan is to separate the 
words that in grammar belong to one an- 
other and write with Weil dduous €éddvres 
matpwovs.—Again in Theb. 710 redéoar tas 
mepiOvpous Kxatdpas Braidppovos Oidiroda it 
is quite possible that the last syllable of 
Bdawidpovos is lengthened by the stress of 
metre’; but if the line has been disordered 
it is not I think to be set right by the ex- 
pedient of Triclinius, Oidiroda BdAaYidpovos. 
When we observe that the words as handed 
down to us are in their simplest order, we 
are entitled to suspect that they have been 
radically altered from a more dispersed ar- 
rangement, for example xarapas Oidurdda ras 
mepOvpovs TeA€oar BAaWidpovos. 

Disturbances as large as this have taken 
place, I am persuaded, many times in Lyric 
verse ; especially in Tragedy, which has been 
more subjected to editing and explanation. 
Before offering some restorations on this 
principle, I must premise that when the 
annotators give ro és ‘the order of the 
words’, they commonly replace at the same 
time one or more of the original words by 
an explanatory synonym ; and this is apt to 
get into the text along with the re-arrange- 
ment. It did so in Pind. . x. 4 


paxpa pev ta Ilepoéos audi Medoioas Top- 
yovos, 
5 wodAa 8’ Aiyiarw taddpos Katévacbev aorea 
tats ’Exadov. 


The metre is the simple dactylo-epitrite, 
which does not admit Prof. Bury’s alteration. 
It will be seen that the order of words in v. 5 
has the freedom lyric verse permitted ; taAd- 
pots is out of its position. In the MSS. 
accordingly we have zoAAa 8 Aiyuttd xKaro- 
xiobev darn tais Exadov waXdpats. I have no 
doubt that Bergk was right in restoring it 
as given above,!® replacing xatwxirbev by 


® See Bergk Pindar p. 161. vaoi@riv exivnoey in 
Bacchyl. ix. 10 might be defended on this ground ; 
but it would be easy to read xexivneev. In Pind. 
P. v. 42 naOéccavts, povddporoy putdy is so hard to 
alter that I think it must be genuine, like dép¥- ade 
in Bacchyl. xvi. 90. Epic lengthened vowels when 
it chose before consonants that could be held, like 
Amvopas. 

10 Some may think it an argument in its favour 


xarevacGev, for oixi~ey and xarouxifew were 
(as his note shows) the regular explanatory 
synonyms. It has supplanted xarévacOev 
again in fr. 119, another piece of simple 
Dorian rhythm : 


ev 5¢ ‘Podw xarévacbev 
evOevd’ adoppabevres tWnAay moAW apdwepor- 
Tat 


and so on, where xatévacOev for xatwxiobev is 
due again to Bergk. 

In Nem. iv. 89 rov Eidavyns eO€Awv yepasds 
mpoTatwp 6 aos deioeTat Tat We see now how 
easy it is to adopt Tycho Mommsen’s trans- 
position deioerat, rat, 6 ods. 


O. xiv. 20 pedavretyea viv tHe 


Pepoedhovas ddpov, “Axot, 


cures the metre: the MSS. have y. viv dopov 
d. €\0’ or eAGe or ih. eAGe is the regular 
synonym the commentators used for i and 
the like. 

An epigram of Bacchylides or Simonides 
A.P, xiii. 28, which I give according to my 
view : 


TloAAdke 8% vAjs ’Axapavridos év xopotow 
e 
W pat 
dvwAdArAvEav Kiscoddpots ext d:Ovpap Bors 
e 2 , ‘ x e799 ae 
ai Acovvarades, pitparor 5€ kal podwy awrots 
copav aodav éoxiacav Aurapav eGerpav 
Ojxav dé tpiroda odiot paptvpa Baxxiwv 
d€OXwv 
hus ; . 
ot Tovode, Keivous ’Avteyevns edidagev avdpas, 
‘ 
KTE. 


‘ Saepe et alias victoriam reportavit Acamantis 
tribus ; qui vero hoc victoriae signum posu- 
erunt, eos Antigenes docuit’ etc. The MS. 
gives ot tovée tpiroda odio paptupa Baxyiwy 
débAwv €Onxav’ xeivovs 8 ’Avteyévyns édidagev 
dvdpas, neither sense nor metre: the trans- 
position given above (or this, ot révde tpiroda 
oxiot paptupa Baxyxiwy a€bAwv OjKav 8¢, Keivous) 
restores both and gives a point to xeévovs. 
Otherwise the critics (see Bergk III p. 497, 
Diibner Anth. Pal. II p. 465) are obliged to 
suppose that a couplet has been lost after 
v. 4, and even so are naturally dissatisfied 
with xetvous avépas. 


Aesch. Agam. 99 


Talwy TE yevou THIOE pEpinvyno, 

}) viv Tore pev Kaxddpov TEAC EL, 
tore © €x Ovoiay ayava haiver 

éArio dpiver ppovtid’ amAnotov 
tiv Ovpopbdpov AUrnT ppeva. 


that maAduais occurs in the same place of the corres- 
ponding line 65. 
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On the last line there is a schol. Aris éort 
OvpoBdpos Avy THs dpevds. But I believe 
that the line was a scholium itself, explaining 


dpovrid’ azxAnorov as ‘the dispiriting mind of 


grief’: how otherwise can you account for 
tiv? If this be so, we are left with an un- 
metrical conclusion, which may easily be 
restored to metre thus: 


tore 0 x Ovoiav dpovtid’ amrAnorov 
, > 3 4.9 TN ‘ > 4 
aivova dyav’ “Edris dpovet. 


The words were transposed in order to bring 
é& Ovovwv—dyava daivovo’ together. In 
reading daivova’ I follow Triclinius and cod. 
Flor. : dyava daivovea is like Theocr. ii. 10 
aAXAa CeArdva, paive kaddv: so now the reason 
is apparent why we find dyava, not dyav7): 
it was not feminine but neuter plural. 
Eur. Cycl. 76: read 


gavOav xairav <dva>ceies 
eyo 5 6 wos mpdroXos 
79 ovv rade dotAos dAaivwv 
80 Tpayou xAaiva peden 
81 Oyrevw 7G povodépxta 
ods xupis pirtas 


The order in which these last 4 lines should 
come can hardly be determined, but I am 
certain that 79 and 81 are now put together 
as they were originally and that Kv«Awz7u is 
to be ejected as a gloss. The MS. is @yrevw 
KixAwmt 7G povodépxta Sotdos ddaivwv oiv 
Tade Tpayov xAaiva peAea.—This is the sim- 
plest form of a delightful metre I hope soon 
to illustrate: the grammarians call it éruwv- 
xov, and I call it ‘ Zhe Poacher’, because it 
goes to the tune of that excellent song ‘ As 
me and my companions Were setting of a 
snare’. In Greek it is much used by Pindar 
(as Nem. iv) and by Euripides, e.g. by the 
Chorus! in the Phaethon fr. 773. 23 péAre 
& év devdpeor Agrrav | andov dppoviav: but 
through lapsing easily into glyconic it has 
almost eluded recognition ; see how even the 
latest editions present the following passage, 
which I give in a corrected form: Eur. Hel. 


1479 


> 2 e » x 
dv dé€pos €ibe roravot 

yevoipeba AiBves <as> Badham 
oiwvol a tTorxddes duBpov 

Aurovoat xeeprov 

viccovra tpeo Butara (zperBurarov Paley) 

> 
ovpryyt TeOopevat 


MSS. and editors give us 


olwvol oroAddes 
épBpov Aurovorat xeypeprov 


11 Who must, from their office, be the* W) pa:. 
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with a variant oroxddes, and Aldus too has 
xa 

oroAddes: but metre requires crovyddes, Which 
will explain itself to any one who knows the 
ancient commonplaces about cranes. So 
familiar were their serried ranks that an 
army ranged for battle is compared to them 
by Nonn. D. xiv. 329 seqq. and Stat. Zeb. v. 
7-17.—The antistrophe requires a slight 
transplacement : 


1496 pordorre 706’ trmov otha 
0 aidé€pos !? i¢uever, 
Aapmpov dotpwv bm’ aéAAauo- 
t, maides Tuvdapida, 
ot vaier’ ovpaviot, 
owrnpes Tas ‘EXévas 
The MS. merely has the vocative transposed, 
maides Tuvdapisar, Aaptpdv dotpwv tx’ aéAda- 


. ow ot vaier’ otpavio.—The metre of 1496 is 


the enhoplion, which was specially. appro- 
priate to the Dioscuri; it lapses presently 
into the epionicum. The enhoplion can end 
with a short syllable as in oiza, but this is 
not admitted in the first half of the epionicum 
—unless Pind. P. x. 43 is to be considered 
an exception: there is one occurrence only 
that I know, H.F. 661 


& dvoryévea 8’ drodv ay 
> a , 
elyev Cwais Biordy 


and that of course can easily be set right by 
reading amAayv dv | lwas elyev Brorav. 


Hel. 1150 seqq. is a grand example. The 
first 10 lines of the strophe, 1136-1145 are 
in metre demonstrably correct !°, beginning 
thus : 

6 tt Oeds 7) pip Beds 7) 7d péoov 
tis dio’ épevvncas Bpotav 
MaKkpOTaTOV Tépas EvpeEty, 

ds 7a Gedy éoopa 


Now I will restore the antistrophe to 
metre too: 


12 Perhaps this should change places with udadorré 
200’ for the sake of ‘responsion ’ to &:’ &épos in 1479. 

13 But they have been misunderstood ; the meaning 
is ‘who, after making the furthest enquiry in the 
world, can profess to have discovered what is God.. ., 
when he sees...’ tls pnot (Musgrave restored tis 
for ri) is common in this use ; Trag. fr. adesp. 351, 
Euphron (Ath. 343 b) III p. 321 Kock, Vesp. 1497, 
Soph. Aj. 1418, Rhes. 149-154, J. 7. 1047 ri paré; 
tis duav pnoly } rls od OéAEr <v >, PbéytacGe, Taira ; 
(‘ who volunteers ?’) as Musgrave had corrected it 
already. P.V.519 rls phoesev by eéevpeiv ; A.P. vii. 
79 ‘Hpdkarertos eye copd podvos aveupeivy pnut, Dio 
Chrys. II. 282 R. dev yap pnow . . . ‘Hpawdeitos 
de Eri yevvadrepov avrds ekeupeiv Thy Tov mavrds puow 
brola tuyxavet oboa, undevds SiddtavTos, nal yevéodat 
map’ adTov copds, 
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‘ ddpoves Oorot Tas aperd A€ 
dppoves door Tas dperas wohepy 
Abyxatai 7 dAxaiov Sopds 
a , > 66 1 
xracGe, movous auabds Ovar- 

av KaTaTavdpmevo. 
> ‘ 4 “ 
ei yap dGpiAdAa Kpwei vw 
aip“aros, ovmor’ €pis 
Neier kar’ avOpurrwv mwoXets.’ 
“I et an 
1157 Iptapides a yas eAurov Gadapovs, 
2¢% a , 
éfov Sropbdcrat Aoyors 
‘ »” 9 , 
oav ep ® EXeva. 


4 


“OQ fools all ye that seek to win your 
honours in the field of battle, by the weapons 
of armed war ; a senseless way to compose the 
troubles of mankind / For if they are to be 
decided by bloody combat, strife will never 
cease among the towns of men’’—that same 
through which the daughters of Priam have 
been torn from the bowers in their land, 
when thy quarrel, Helen, might have been 
arranged by word of mouth.’ 

See now what the MSS. present us with: 
apoves dot Tas apeTas Tokeuw KTaaGe Sopds 
7 ddAxKaiov Adyxatot KATATAVOMEVOL TOVOUS 
Ovarév arafds. Is it not evident that that 
is a simplification of the order? As I have 
restored them, the words are of course dis- 
placed from their most natural position ; if 
it were not so, there would have been no 
occasion for this metre-murdering arrange- 
ment.—The only other alteration is Mus- 
grave’s duabds for drafis: pabeiv mabey, 
palypata rafypata they commonly confuse, 
and give us dvora4y for dvouaby in Ag. 
1254.—I have taken this passage as a 
quotation of some word of God introduced 
by 1149, which now appears as 70 trav Oedv 
éxos ddabeés nipov. It seems to me we want 
tovro or rode éxos!®: and this would be 
rhythmical and give the sense that I require, 
OeGv dé 108’ Eos GAabes nipov: ‘ but this utter- 
ance of God I have found true:—’ Then 
follows the quotation, lapsing into their 
own remarks again by means of ‘the relative 
in 1157, as the speech of Orestes does in 
Eum. 763.—IIpiapides & is the best I can 
make of at [Ipiapidos yas in 1157, combining 
Rauchenstein’s IIpiapides with Musgrave’s 
IIprapidos a : the transposition of the relative 
for the sake of rhythm I had also made 
myself, 


£1,443: read 


Nyppoes 8’ EvBoidas axpas Arrotoat 
p0xGovs domoras dxmovev 


16 


14 A common division of the enhoplion metre, e.g. 
Pind. P. xii. 1, 2 and 4, Eur. Med. 634, Soph. 
Trach. 121. 

15 As vduos 65¢ in Soph. Ant. 613. 

16 The metre is an extension of Glyconic, as in the 
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‘Hdaiorov xpvoéwv éepov Tevyewv 

ava te IIjAvov ava Te tpvpvas 
"Oooas tepas varas 

parevovoa évOa rarnp 


‘the golden harness wrought upon 
Hephaestus’ anvils,’ the golden armour of 
Achilles (Z.A. 1069 ypvoéwv ordAwv “Hdaoro- 
movov, Hec. 108, Hom. § 475). The double 
genitive presents no difficulties to us, both 
rhythm and the position of the adjective 
connecting ypvcéwy with revyéwy: but it is 
exactly the kind of sentence one expects to 
be rearranged in copying. The rearrange- 
ment however is betrayed ; for in writing 
‘Hdaicrov Xpva ew GK OVO 
poxOors domatas Epepov Tevxewv 

the sapient critic has made Hephaestus 
work on golden anvils ! 
El, 1179 pvoapa diyova odpar’ ev 

xGovi < diyovw > tAaYG Ketpeva 

xepos tr €uas, a7row’ €(LOV THLATOV 
=1192 dxea, povia 8) wracas 

A€xe’ awd yas Tas “EAAavidos 

tiva 8 érépay poAw Tow ; Tis Eévos 


év xOovi xeiveva tAaya yxepds bm’ euas MS. 
For dvyove tAaya compare diyovos pacbAjs. 


Tro. 563 odayai 8 audi Bupror 
Ppvyav ev re depviors 
KapaTomos veaviowy 
> 4 , »” v 
Epnpia aotedhavov epepev 


iambic dimeters: xapdropis épynula veavidwv 
MS.—Their husbands, that is, were mur- 
dered in their beds. 


pitas re ‘ 
ILA. 792 6a oe trav doAtyavyevos 
KUKVvou—eTyTUMOS Ei HaTis, 
Awds Gr’ 7AAGXOn S€nas, ws 
»” , 7» , 
dpvidt wrapevw o Erexev Anda, 
9 > , >: , 
cir’ év deATous Meepiow 


This is unexceptionable, metre, in the same 
glyconic rhythm as the rest that has preceded. 
The way it is simplified in the MS. is 


dua. oe Tav Kixvov SoALxavxevos yovov, 
et 51) hatis érupos 

e »” 79 

ws eruxey Anda 

opvil? imrapevy, 

Aws Gr’ 7AAGXOn Seuas, et?’ 

ev d€Aros Ieptow 


newly-published piece of Sappho as [m]d~’ deAtw | 
dbvTos & BpododdxrvAos ceAdvva, Bacchyl. xvii., Soph. 
0.C. 669, Eur. Hipp. 528. For Hephaestus and the 
Nereids compare Nonn. D. 43. 399 seqq. Euripides 
probably had in his mind that passage of Hesiod (fr. 
85 Goettling) about the udxaipa made for Peleus by 
Hephaestus, in which occurs the line os rhy 
paotedwy olos Kata TIhAwov aimd: Mr. A. B. Cook 
I expect would admit this among his verbal 
reminiscences. 
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Compare Hel. 17-21. 
HF. 134 ‘Eddas & Evppdyovs 


7 > , , , 
otovs dA€oaca Tovwd 
, 
olovs aTooTEepnoy 


olovs olovs dA€caca Tovcd’ d. MS. 


HF. 749 ris Oeods Ovynros dv dvopia 


xpaivw 


Heimsoeth for ris 5 Oeovs dvopia xpaivwv 
Ovytos dv (6 del. Paley) 
LT. 1107=1121: perhaps 
eve Bryon 5é wAGTaLs 
poOiors abc Aurote’ dépt 8 
= és apiddav xapirwv 
dBpomAovTo.o x\bas 7’ els Epw 


where xA.das (the golden head-tire, Andr. 
147 schol.) for yairas was proposed by 
Markland.—The MS. reading is éueé 8 abrod 
Airoica Biyoy pobios wAdrats, and xairas 
aBpotdovrouo. 

In Jon 1079 derar évvixios dumvos dv I 
think we should either read évvvyos or more 
probably évvixos dperar transposed. 

Andr. 889 kaxov y’ €dekas, dico’ ev’ avdp’ 
éxew A€xn Grotius for dvdp’ eva dico’ Exew 
A€exn L, avdpa dico’ E, the rest &’ dvdpa dioo’. 
In Astydamas p. 780 Nauck probably the 
right reading is podis 8’ év éxatov éotw avdp’ 
eipeiv éva, where the MSS. give évexa rav 
éoriv cipev dvdp’ éva with a marginal con- 
jecture év’ dvépa rovrwy éotiv cipeiv ducyxepés. 
Eur. fr. 411. 3 xai apds avdp’ cirav eva 
appears in Stobaeus thus, xav mpds Eva eirous 
OTE. 


Med, 1244 and antistrophe : I suggest 


parav moxOos Eppet Téxvov 

pdrav dpa yévos dilwov Erexes &... 
derdala ti cor dpevav Bapis 

xoAos tpoomitver <te> Kai dvopevijs 
povos dme(Berat ; 


“1D Clb 


i] 


DISH or 


oas yap xpvodas amd yovas 
»” a , a , 
éBractev- Geovd mitvew aipa Tot 
doBos ix’ avépwv. 
GhAd vu, & haos duyeves, kareipye KaTa- 
Lf og > ” > A , , 
mavoov, €€eX’ oikwv, Epwov doviav ta- 
Aatvav 
e ’ > , 
tr ddacropwv. 

Geod 8 aipate zirvey MS. among other 
errors. 

Ion fr. 18 EvBoida pév ynv Aerrds Evpirov 
kAvdwv Bowrias axrns éxdpurev éxtéuvov mpos 
Kpira zopOpov is, it is true, from a satyric 
play; but this sounds to me the proper 
order, 


.7 aA ‘ > A , 
mpos Kpyta topbpov éxteunov Bowrias 
éxapir’ axis 


‘«“The narrow waters of the Euripus 
have parted Euboea from the Boeotian 
shore, so shaping it (éxreuwv) that it looks 
towards the Cretan sea”: i.e. the island of 
Euboea runs out in a S.E.S. direction,’ Jebb 
Bentley, p. 213. Cf. Lucian iii. 637. 

Soph. Ant. 836 


* , oe bel 
kairo. POiueva péy’ akovoat 
tots icoféous €yxAnpa daxetv. 


So A.—Schaefer corrected é€yxAynpa to ovy- 
kAnpa. The sense is quite sufficient : ‘She 
had looked for present pity,’ says Sir 
Richard Jebb, ‘they comfort her with the 
hope of posthumous fame.’ And she ex- 
claims oto. yeAGuar ‘It is a mockery!’ 
But the lines are out of metre, for they are 
the conclusion of a short anapaestic period. 
I cannot doubt myself that it is merely a 
simple case of transposition and that we 
should re-arrange the words in Hermann’s 
way: 

kaitor POiweva Tots iaobors 

ovyxAnpa daxeiv péy’ dkodoat. 


But L has another line, a paroemiac to com- 
plete the system, facav Kat éxera Oavodcar. 
Apart from its absence in A, a manuscript 
often right where L is wrong, consider the 
line upon its merits. Is it good writing 
after dOiuéva? Is Kai éreira elegant? facav 
te kai Gavoicay certainly they say, as 0.C. 
390 Oavovra Lavra t’, El. 985 Locaw Bavovcaw 
7 Ant. 209 Gavov Kai Lov épotws, Trach. 1111 
and Tag. fr. adesp. 852 Kat fav Kat Oaviv, 
Cho, 1041 fav Kai reOvnxes, Pind. J. vii. 30 
féwv 7 amd Kat Oavev, Zenodotus T'rag. 
(Nauck p. 831) ovynAdv évyxe Lev Te Kai Oavov 
Biov, Alexis 76. 1 Kat Zévra Kai rebvnKdra, 
and where not? But if any one wished to 
translate into Greek verse ‘both in life and 
in death alike,’ would he feel that with 
faoav Kat éreta Gavotcav he had written 
what was worthy of the hand of Sophocles? 
ey pev ovx oluat. And if you adopt it, you 
have still to alter 836, for surely a paroemiac 
could not precede at so short an interval: 
yet pey’ dxotoa is the proper phrase; 
neither péya xaxodoa (Seyffert) nor péya 
taxovoa (Wecklein) is in accordance with 
Greek usage. Surely L’s concluding line 
was merely invented to complete the 
anapaestic system after the final paroemiac 
had been lost by transposition. 

Trach. 841 and the antistrophe I would 
restore as follows : 


al io. « , “wey , 
av ad ad TAduwv aoKvos, peydAav mpoo- 
a fs ; ; 
opaca doéuorer BAaBav véewv 
A“ > 34 A ‘ 7 , 
843 ravd’ diccovcay, Ta piv ovri mporeBare 
‘ Poo a , 
ta 8 am’ dAXCOpov 
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845 gvvadAAayaior yvopas 6Aoais poddv7’ 


> > ‘ ’ 
] mov 6Xoa orever 


=852 éppwyev raya Saxpiwv: Kéxvtat vooos & 
momo. olov avapaiwv 
854 roid’ dyaxXerov abévos ovrd éréuode 
maos oixtioat 
oN ‘ , , / 
id KeAawa Adyxa Tpopaxov Sopés, 
& tore Goav vipdav. 


In 843 the MSS. give dioodvrwy yapwv : but 
ydpwv is not recognised by the scholia and I 
suspect it was merely an explanation of 
ravie, TWNAAICCOYCANTWNI AMWN 
which would very easily produce dicoovtwr 
yapwv. Nauck restored diccoveav. The 
MS. version of 845 is I think a certain case 
of transposition ; they give ra 8 dm dAAdOpov 
yvopas poddvr’ ddrgc6pias fvvadAayais—not 
awadXayais, as their own tendency would 
be to write; if they had found ovvadXayais 
it is improbable they would have changed it 
to the antique form in €. Here, in altering 
the order of the words, a syronym has been 
substituted for one of them, éA¢eOpias 1” for 
oddoats, I take it. As the counsels given her 
were dAoat, so her lamentations now are 
ddoa: compare Aesch. Agam. 711 where 
Troy petapavOaver vpvov rodvOpnvov, has 
learnt to change her hymenaeus to the Opivos, 
after long experience of sufferings well-fitted 
for the threne indeed! zdpmxpoo6’ 7 moXv- 
Opnvov aidv’ dvathdca. ‘The same word 
being repeated makes the point, but 
oAcOpiars would hardly make it, and now 
the rhythm has the right caesura ¢vvadAa- 
yato.= io xeXawd: in another chorus con- 
structed out of similar rhythms, 4). 
596-636, where this phrase is frequent, the 
saesura comes always at that point.—In 854 
the MSS. give ovrw dydxXerov “Hpaxdéous 
éréuode, Where the proper name is rightly 
taken for a gloss: then some substantive is 
missing, like gépa (Jebb), déuas. or ob€vos, 
of which the last sounds the most familiar 
(uéya obévos “HpaxAjos Apollon. i. 531, Quint. 
vi. 199). dydaxAerov must, I think, come 
where I have placed it, for dyaxdevrov, 
dyaxAéa is the invariable scansion. The 
opening of this line now, while echoing the 
opening of the first, suggests at the same 
time the Dorian dactylo-epitrite, appropriate 
to Herakles, e.g. Pind. fr. 29. 4 % 76 mavrod- 
pov aevos ‘HpaxAéos. 

Nauck’s airy (aira) in 843 has never 
pleased me. For a copyist to write ovr: for 

17 6A€Optos is the prose word used in explanation ; 
as in Phoen. 1530 ovAduev’ aixlowata: schol. mpds 
Tas dAcOpias mAnyds. Therefore Aj. 403 oAr€Opiov 
aixife: = evppoves ‘Apyelors may well have been ov- 
Adpev’ aixlCe. 
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att would be strange, unless it were done 
as a deliberate alteration of the sense ; but 
what moves me chiefly is the metre. It 
does not admit, as it appears to me, this 
long syllable of aira: while with ovr the 
line is perfectly intelligible to the ear. 
Therefore I believe it is a case for interpre- 
tation, and a new one may be offered :—the 
ra pev Which she refrained from are bitter- 
ness and anger, either reproaches levelled 
against her husband or revenge directed 
against her rival. It is that which is so 
remarkable in this gentle and large-minded 
woman: she does not behave in the way 
that Orestes in Eur. Andr. 890 thinks so 
natural for Hermione, EP. kat’ éywy’ jpova- 
pPyv. OP. pov eis yuvaik® éppaivas ota 37 yuv”n Fe 
EP. qdvov y’ éxeivy Kat téxvw vobayevet : her 
only error was omitting to suspect the 
treachery of her adviser; japre ypynora 
popevn. A harmlessremedy was allshesought ; 
her temper and motive have been clearly 
put before us by herself, 459 sqq., 543-554 
ending ddd’ od ydp, domep cirov, dpyaivev 
Kadov yuvaika voty ¢xyovsav: 7 8 exw, pirat, 
Avtypiov Awdypa, 77d tiv dpdow: this 
would be natural for ber friends to mention ; 
and thus ovr: zpoo¢Bade would mean ‘she 
was far from inflicting’ anything of that 
sort. 
Antig. 966 : I would read 


mapa dé kvavéwy reAayewv Stdvpas ados 
968 dxra Boozwopia. iv’ 6 OpnKav Ane 3 
J00 akxta boozopia, Ww oOpynkwy <KAyceTar> 
970 Cadpvdnoods, “Apys dyxiroXis 


= aa 
diocotot Pivetdats 


I do not insist that zedayéwy is right 
(suggesting the xvaveat rérpar), though in Aj. 
702 we have ‘Ikapiwy izép wedayewv: but 
mapa axta Booropia is, I think, the right 
construction. Hiatus after » or a is admis- 
sible in Lyric as in Epic, at any rate in the 
case of proper names: Pind, P. v. 70, WV. 
vi. 21, £ i. 16 and 61, Bergk on O. iii. 30. 

Then I feel sure of ivy’ 6 Opyxdv KAnlerar 
Cadpvonoods asa parenthesis: it combines 
KAnterat, the excellent supplement of Prof. 
Jebb, with the suggestion of Gleditsch to 
read iva in that place. This well-known use 
of the verb, meaning dzov éoriv 6 CadApvoyo- 
cos kaXovpevos, is common with a relative : 
with é6a, Hom. A 757, Simonid. Hp. 107. 
3, Pind. W. ix. 40, Xen. Oec. 4. 6 (cf. Cyr. 
vi. 2. 11), Hell. v. 1. 11, Apoll. Rhod. i. 238, 
Soph. 7'rach. 638, 659, 0.7. 1451; with iva 
Eur. Or. 323 iva pecoudadror A€yovTa poxot. 
In the course of shifting, the words “Apys 
ayxirohis have been transposed ; there is no 
reason for doubting the corresponding verse 
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& 5 oréppa piv dpxaoydvev, unexceptionable 
choriambic metre like the preceding strophes. 
Probably the origin of all the rearrange- 
ment was the error of taking AKTAI 
BOCTIOPIAI to be the nominative ; once 
it had become the nominative, what was to 
be made of TTAPA?!? Did it mean rapeox ? 
The MS. leaves it unaccented, which always 
implies doubt. 


0.C. 1491 Bah, Ba’ <ir’ dxpav 
° , > / 
ervyvadov évadiwt 
Trocedavin Ged Tvyxdvers 
BovOurov éxtiav ayiLwv, ixod 


Here I cannot see my way to the whole 
truth, but I think we can get nearit. In 
the first place Tlovedwviw bed for Poseidon 
seems no more possible than ’A7oAAwviw bed 
for Apollo, or Aiw 6c for Zeus ; but of his 
precinct the adjective is of course correct, 
as Tloceddvnov av réuevos Pind. NV. vi. 46, 
*ArodAwvia Trépyapa, PorByov Sa7edov : it must 
belong to yvaAov or yada: the termination 
Mocedavia #® would be more readily mistaken 
for -w, and the plural is usual in poetry for 
sacred precincts; in Ar. Zhesm. 110 of 
Apollo at Troy, in Eur. Phoen. 237, Ion 76, 
223, 241, 255 of Delphi, in Orph. h. 40. 6, 
41. 4 of Eleusis. Poseidon is évaAvos beds in 
888, Eur. Phoen. 1163, eivadtes in Pind. P. iv. 
204. The things that remain to be solved 
are émi and «€i7’ dkpav. Now ‘ Come, whether 
thou art there or there’ is an established form 
of phrase ; in appeals to deities, Aesch. Zum. 
292, Bacchyl. xv. 5, Eur. /.7'. 264, Ar, Nub. 
269, Theocr. i. 123, Orph. h. 42. 5, 49.5, 52. 
15, Himer. Or. xiv. 37, Proclus hymn. 4. 15, 
Stat. Zheb. i. 696; but we surely cannot 
have a ‘whether’ without an ‘or’: eire must 
be followed by another etre or by 7. The 
first <ire, indeed, might be omitted, but not 
the whole alternative itself. «i7’ dxpav, then 
is the first of two alternatives, ‘ whether thou 
art at the city (dxpav woXw), or still sacrificing 
at Poseidon’s altar’; it would be easy to 
read cir’ ér. But we still lack a preposi- 
tion to mean ‘at’; with yvada and axpav 
awoAw the most natural seems ava : and unless 
we read dv’ dxp’ it must be placed with the 
second substantive yvaAa. The words might 
be metrically arranged in more than one 
way; all that I feel sure of is that at 
present they are in the ‘simple order’ and 
that part of the original was 


vv — Mocaddna rvyxaves. 

18 The variants Hocedawviw, Mocedadviw, Moce:- 
Soviw are the usual corruptions of the Doric form, as 
in Pindarand Bacchylides, 
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> 7 

Ant. 850 iw dvaravos ovr ev Bporiiow 
our’ év vexpotow 

péroukos ov Locw ov Gavotow. 
=869 iw iv dvordtpwv Kaolyvyte yapwv 

ae 
Kupyoas 

‘ 9 > , 4 
Oavav ér’ otoav karyvapés pe. 


Metrical considerations here persuade me 
that both 850 and 869 have been tampered 
with, and this I think was the original : 


, > a yoo A 
iw Svaravos od Bpototow ovr €v vexpois 
=id kipoas yapwv = iw Kdows OvordTpwv 


This was a proverbial phrase ; as applied 
to those upon the sea, it was attributed to 
the Seven Sages; Plat. Axioch. 368 B pyre, 
as amepyvato Bias, év tots teOvnxdow ovra 
pare ev trois Bwtow: Diog. Laert. i, 104 
Anacharsis being asked wérepov zXcious eciow 
ot Lavres 7) of vexpot, Eby “rovs ovv wA€ovTas 
mov tiOns’; Plaut. Merc. 601 nec apud mortuos 
nec hic es. Varro (Nonius p. 47) guid multa % 
JSactus sum vespertilio neque in muribus plane 
neque in volucribus sum. 

Exactly the same thing I suspect has 
taken place in Eur. Supp. 970, where I pro- 
pose the following restoration : 


968 Kai viv dmrais arexvos 
ynpackw dvatavorarws 
¥ 3? y ”“ > 4 
our’ év wots od POipévors, 
wpis 8 ei twa THvd Exovea poipay. 
3)» ; 
= 960 od’ “Apreuts Aoyla 
Bb X 
bbutass? deat Ont 
mpoopbéysait’ av Tas aTéKvovs, 
eee , 
mAayxta. 0’ woe Tis vepeda 
Tvevpdtov b7d Sucxipwv dioow. 


Or Lwots ovr’ ev rois POimevors, where L 
gives ovr’ év Lwots ovr’ ev POipévorrw (altered 
to rots POiyevoirw) apiOmovpévn, P our’ &v 
pOipévoirw (altered to rots POevors) dprOpov- 
pevn. It has generally been supposed that 
the scholiastic dpufovpevy is substituted for 
some other participle; I think it is merely 
an insertion ; the phrases quoted above will 
show that the participle, if any, would be 
ovca, and that may be omitted. After 961 
I eject ducaiwy 8 6 Bios, which is not only 
superfluous but as it stands I think un- 
metrical ; and in 972 I write 0’ ef twa for dy 
twa because the preceding negative calls for 
the antithetic particle to follow it, as in 
Alexis (Ath. 449d) od Ovynrds odd’ aOavaros, 
GAN’ éxwv twa ovykpacw, Gore pyr ev av 
Opwrov pepe pnt’ ev Geod Liv, dAAa... This 
use of ef 71s is not so well recognised as it 
should be ; it means ‘any that there may be’ 
‘ some or other,’ and is declinable, as in the 
other well-known use zAovtw obévovros «i 
twos. I believe it should be read with 
Elmsley in Soph. Aj. 179 % xadxoOdpag « 
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tw’ "EvudAwos poppay éxwv ‘some complaint or 
other,’ ‘ possibly,’ ‘ perchance,’ for 7 rw’, and 
in Aesch. Cho. 752 with Buttmann G'riech. 
Sprachl. 1. 142 et Ayos 7 dip’ ef res 7 Auovpia 
ge. ‘or thirst, may be’ (like jv tvxy, < 
rxo., Trx6v, st forte Munro on Lucret. v. 720) 
for défn ts.1° Exactly similar is the use of 
ei woGt in Aj. 885 et robe tAaLopevov Aevoour, 
and of «& zofev in Philoct. 1204 Eidos 
mobev 7) yévuv 7) BeX€wv Te pomepWare : Whence 
it seems as if in Photius 7 qofev: dpddev, 
ovtws ’Apiotopavys (fr. 785 Kock) might be 
for ef zofev. It should be considered whether 
Tro. 705 iv’ «i wore éx cod” yevouevor rraides 
"Tov wadw Katouxioecavy may not be explained 
in the same way. 


Philoct. 1153 might have been 
adr’ a.vednv—ode xwpis épvKeTat 


»” e 
é€r’ ov poBytos tyww— 
épmere 


or 0 ipiv*! od poByrds, since ér’ ob for oixére 
is admitted elsewhere; cp. 1217, 0.7. 24, 
Trach. 161, Callim. h. Del. 44, Apoll. Rhod. 
ii, 28 :—supposing that otxér: hoByros tyiv 
cannot stand for an equivalent of 831 éyes 
tov “Hpdxeov: there are certainly cases 
where it could. I find it hard to believe 
épvxerar corrupt: and in Prof. Jebb’s in- 
genious reading 6 dé y@pos ap’ oiKére HoBytds, 
ovxe?’ ipiv would not dé dpa mean ‘ whereas 
in fact,’ ‘whereas the truth is’? Porson 
conjectured dd yOXos épvxerar, I would read 
xwpis épvxerat (Thecer. vii. 127 7a py Kada*? 
vorpiv épvxor) ‘this man here (with a gesture 
to them) is restrained apart, no longer to be 
Feared by you,’ that is ‘I cannot reach or 
hurt you any more’. 

An elegant example from Comedy to 
finish up with; Eubulus 119 in Ath. 8b 
upon a parasite : 

5 dv gaci rote KAnOevr’ éxi Seirvov xpds 

TLVOS 

eimvtos aita Tov diwv éryvik’ dv 

elKoot TOOwV peTpovvTe TO OTOLXELoVv 7 

nKev, ewhev aitov eds Alou 

petpeiv avéxovtos, paxporepas 8 ovens ert 

mAciv 7) Svotv rodoty wapeivat THs oKias" 

1] éreira pixpov dyatrepov davat 

8v doyxodlav jxew, tapdvd’ Gp’ jpepa. 

19 In Aesch. Ag. 1461 read ef tis Hv ror’ for ris Fv 
tér.’ In Ag. 55 ef tis ’AwdAAwy would be easier to 
support than the MS. # ts. 

*” 1. €& ob: these are confounded in Cho. 990. 

1 juw or july is required by metre in El. 495 
(where I see now that in L jyuiv has been made from 
hu), and Suv or duly in Trach. 640. 

In Eumen. 1008 1d wev arnpdy xépas Karéxew 
the choice lies between xépa (Paley) and xwpls 
(Linwood). 
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vv. 5 and 6 I give in Porson’s reading: 11 
and 12 are my theme, now in the correct 
arrangement: ‘he came while the shadow 
was still more than a couple of feet too long, 
and then remarked that he had arrived a 
little late because he was so busy,—when he 
he had come with daylight!’ The MSS. 
give 
éreita havar pikpov oyalrepov 
di doyoXiay zapovd’ HKew dp’ yépa. 

where Hermann corrected the last line: the 
corruptor of it did not even see the point. 
At the last moment I find the transposition 
here suggested by W. Dindorf in the 
Thesaurus s.v. dynpi p. 741 D: syllaba priore 
vitiose producta (ut in codicibus interdum 
gdavac scriptum) in fr. Eubuli....., 
quod vel inserto é¢, érera d5&¢ dava, vel 
gdavac post dyairepov transposito corrigi 
potest’. Yes, ava: interdum in codicibus 
of course, as éuriyrpavat, decxvdvat, kaerravat, 
teOvavar, bOGca, éptoat, dradiKacat, ixior, 
dvyaow, UBaow, avdpacw ete. In Theognis 
181 reOvapevar, pite Kupve, inferior MSS. 
have reOvdvat or re6vavar: but the only place 
where that now remains in any classical 
text is Aesch. Ag. 544 yaipw* rebvavar 8 odk 
dvtep® Oeois. May I ask those who still 
suppose it to be genuine not only to read 
Hermann’s note (p. 412) upon the form 
reOvavat but also to enquire into the uses of 
dvriéyev and dvrWoyeiv in classical Greek ? 

Ihave not investigated Prose; but it 
needs only a glance at the readings of the 
Orators to show that variations of order are 
extremely common; and they cannot be 
without a motive. Here is an absurd one 
in Lucian de dea Syria 2), iii. p. 468 Kai 
A€yovow ot ev TH pH wok THY “"Hpnv tovréwy 
airinv eGéXovcav yevérbar KopBaBov érbdov 
pev éovta Aabeew pydapa, Crparovikny de 
ricacGar: read airinv yevéoba, eeXovoeav and 
make sense. 

It follows from the nature of the language 
that the same condition must produce the 
same result in Latin. I remember some 
years ago Prof. Mayor pointing out to me 
in his edition of Juvencus a number of 
variants which by altering the order of the 
words made havoc of the metre; when I 
observed that there too the reason was the 
same. But I have only one small emenda- 
tion to propose at present. It is in a frag- 
ment of Varro, 148 Buecheler (p. 177 in his 
edition of Petronius), twice quoted by 
Nonius; on p. 549 thus, nam ut arquatis et 
lutea quae non sunt et quae sunt lutea esse 
videntur, sic insanis sani et furiost videntur 
esse insani: on p. 39 without esse before 
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videntur and with arquatis et uterque instead 
of et lutea. Buecheler prints this as prose, 
omitting the et after arquatis. But I be- 
lieve et to be genuine, only it is misplaced 
now because dutea has been transposed. 
The second clause, beginning with sic, is 
perfect trochaic metre as it stands, the same 
as used by Varro in fragments 54, 55, 56, 
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and 75,23 and a simple transposition will 
restore the whole ; 

nam ut arquatis ét quae non sunt litea et 
quae stint videntur, 

sic insanis sdni et furiost videntur ésse 
insant, W. Heapwam. 

°3 And 228? phrggio qui pulvinar poterat pingere, 
soliar déiugebat. 





UNCONSCIOUS ITERATIONS. 


(Wirn SprciaAL REFERENCE TO CiassicaL LITERATURE.) 


(Continued from p. 158.) 


za. 


B. I come now to the second of the two 
principles enunciated in my previous paper : 
an expression once used haunts the memory 
and tends to be used again. We might 
prima facie suppose that the expressions 
thus repeated would be those of a surprising 
or forcible character. And such is occa- 
sionally the case. Tennyson, for instance, 
uses the striking adjective ‘ Afonjian’ 
(=aiwvos) twice in his /n Memoriam : 
xxxv.10 ‘The sound of streams that swift 

or slow 
Draw down Lonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be.’ 
xev. 41 ‘ Honian music measuring out 
The steps of Time—the shocks of 
Chance.’ 


And in the classical poets we find a few 
examples of the same sort: e.g. 


Soph. Ant. 804 zov za y«o tr nv 66’ 6pa 
OddNapov 
tyvd ’Avriyovnv avitovcav. 
7b. 808 dAAa p Oo TY yKxo tras! 
"“Avdas Cocav aye K.7.X, 
Eur. 70. 1136 oBov 1’ ’Ayaav, xaXK ov w- 
TOV aorioa 
1193 é&v } rapyon xadXKovwrtov 
iTEeav. 
But in writers of merit the repetition of an 
unusual word is rare; and a moment’s re- 
flection will show why. A bold and vigorous 
phrase no doubt impresses the mind more 
than a weak or trivial one and has so far a 
better chance of persisting. But its very 
boldness and vigour raise it to the level of 
conscious thought ; it is too intense to remain 
subconscious. Hence it attracts the atten- 
tion of the author who excises it at once as 


1 Blaydes’ conjecture mayxowwos is quite arbitrary. 


an expression that has been used already. 
On the other hand the ghost of the common- 
place phrase may glide in unnoticed ani 
intrude upon the company of neighbouring 
sentences, 

(a) In comparatively careless writing this 
kind of iteration is very common. Almost 
any newspaper would furnish one or more 
examples : e.g. a critique ? on a recent French 
play says— 


‘Not only has the work been well staged 
with suitable scenery, but M. Francis 
Thomé has written appropriate inciden- 
tal music, which was well rendered by 
the well-known orchestra which M. 
Edouard Colonne directs. The cast, 
which included the names of such well- 
known Odéon artistes as MM.’ ete.— 


and that though the preceding paragraph 
had mentioned ‘the Pirenewell, so well 
known in mythology’! A classical instance 
is Aristotle’s use of ratdapwdys. In pol. 2. 
9. 1270 b 26, speaking of the ephoralty at 
Sparta, he says: GAA’ alperny eu Thy dpxnv 
clva tadrnv é€ ardvrwv pev, pi) Tov Tpdorov bE 
TOUTOV ov voy" Tv avtdap Lwody Ss yép €oTL diay. 
A few lines later, in 1271 a 9, he refers thus 
to the Spartan gerontes : éru 8€ Kai THY aiperw 
v TOLODVTAL TMV yEepovTwv, Kata TE THV Kplow 
€ori tatdapiwdns, Kal TO adrov aireiobat 
tov dkwhynoopevov THs Gpxns odk dpOas Exel. 
But in the minutely finished master-pieces 
of an Isocrates repetitions of this sort are 
more unexpected. In the Panegyricus we 
have 24 éyovres...€xovres, 81 agvotvres.. .a&iouv- 
tes. Dr. Sandys, commenting on the latter 
passage, cites Phil, 132 mpooayopevopevors.. 
mpocayopevonevovs: he also quotes with ap- 
proval Pascal’s dictum (Pensées i. 10)— 
2 The Standard, Jan, 31, 1902. 
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‘Quand dans un discours on trouve des mots 
répétés, et qu’ essayant de les corriger, on 
les trouve si propres qu’on gaterait le dis- 
cours, il les faut laisser.’ It may be doubted, 
however, whether the Greek rhetorician, to 
whom style was of paramount importance, 
would have agreed with the French moralist 
in thus sacrificing it to substance; his in- 
genuity would probably have discovered 
some method of preserving both matter and 
manver. We shall hardly be mistaken if 
we regard these Isocratean examples as cases 
of subconscious persistence. So too with 
other orators, eg. Dem. 45. 4 ypdovov dé 
ytyvopévou, Kal ths pev ypadas éxxpovo- 
pervs, Sixdv dé odx otadv, yi yvovtat matdes 
éx rovrou TH pytpl. Kal pera Tadra (eipyoera 
yap arava pos tpas 7 GAnbea, & avdpes dixac- 
tat) toAdot pev Kal dirdvOpwroe Adyor Tapa 
ms pytpos éeyiyvovro x«r.Ar. or 46. 2-3 
ScatiOepeva...dcéGero...dradépevor. 

No less frequent are these insignificant, 
and yet deeply significant, echoes in Greek 
drama. Professor Jebb in his notes on 
Sophocles has more than one collection of 
them (Ant. 76, O.C. 554, alibi). Care must 
of course be exercised in drawing up such 
lists to exclude from them all words re- 
peated with a conscious purpose, e.g. for the 
sake of emphasis as in— 

Soph. 0.C. 562: 

ds ofda y' abros ws éradedvOnv E€vos, 

borep ov, xas els mreiot’ avip eri Eé€vns 

HOAnca Kwdvveipar’ év THUD Kapa 

wore E€vov y’ av ovder’ v0’, dorep ov viv, 

brextparoiunv py ov wuvexowlew-— 


Eur. Ale, 701: 


E. Kar’ dvediLers pidrous 
a ‘4 , a [ANd > 3 * 
tots py OédXovor Spav tad adtos dv 
KaKOS: 


aiya: vouite 8, ci ob tHv cavrod direis 

, a A . ie | A a 
Wuxyv, pireivy aravras: ei 8 yas Kkakads 
épeis, dxovore: ToAAG Kod Wevdy Kak a. 


1606 xrimyce pev Zeds xOdvios, ai 5& rapHévor 
plynoav ws nKovoav: és 5& yovvara 
matpos Tevovcar KAaCOY, ovd dvierav 
orépvwv dpaypovs ovde rappyKes y o- 
ovs. 

68 ds dxova POdyyov éfalduys 
™IKkpov, 

mrvgas éx’ avtais xeipas elmev’ x.7.A. 


The words «Aaiov...ydovs reappear as éxAavov 
..yowy; the words ¢6dyyov égaidvys, as 
$beypa...é€aipvys with a turther reverbera- 
tion in yet another éfaidvys. Dindorf’s 
conjecture ei#éws ignores the possibility of a 
NO. CXLIT. VOL. XVI. 
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XO. wrciw AeAexrat viv re Kal TA Tplv KaKG 
mavoa S€, mpéoBv, maida cov Kak 0 ppo- 
6iv.— 


or by way of a refrain as in Soph. Ant. 614, 
625, where a strophe and an antistrophe end 
with the same phrase éxrds dras. On the 
other hand, a typical example of subcon- 
scious iteration is Soph. 0.C. 1451 parav yap 
ovdev dfiwpa Sapmovwv exw dpdca followed 
by 1459 warep, ri 8 éori rdEiwp’ éf’ & 
xadeis; The former passage occurs in the 
middle of a choric strophe ; the latter is an 
iambic line addressed by Antigone to 
Oedipus. The connection lay in the mind of 
Sophocles, who wrote the passage continu- 
ously, not in any dramatic exigency or pro- 
priety; and, in the absence of a dramatic 
motive, the iteration was presumably unin- 
tentional. Similarly, in an unbroken piece 
of lyrics— 


Soph. Ant. : 


955 Lev On 8 b&vxoXos mats 6 Apvavtos, 

"Héwvav Baciie’s, Keptopiors dpy- 
ats, 

éx Avovicov metpwde KatdadapKtos év 
Serpe. 

ovTw Tas pavias Sewov aroardale 

dvOnpov re évos. Kelvos éreyvw paviats 

Yatvwr tov Geov ev KepTopiots yAdoo- 
ats— 


or iambics— 
id. ibid. : 

73 idrn per abrod keioopat, didrov pera, 
dou tavouvpyyoao’: érei teLwv ypdvos 
a a A a 
dv bet p’ dpéoxew Tois Katw Tov éevbade. 
éxet yap del KeCoopau coi 8 ei doxel, 
K.T.A. 


Persistence on a more extensive scale is 
shown by a passage of the Oedipus Co- 
loneus :— 


1620 rocadr’ én’ dAAHAOLTW dpdixe(wevor 

Avydnv ExANacov wavres. ws 5 mpods 
téXos 

yowv adixovt’ oid’ ér’ dpwpe Bon, 

iv pe own, POéypa 8 é€alidvys 
Twos 

Owigev airov, dote wavtas opOlas 

orjnoa poBw Seicavras é€aidvys 
tpixas. 


verbal echo. And yet the passage is full of 
echoes : besides those that I have printed in 
spaced type 1607 ws jxovoay = 1610 ws dxover, 
ep. ibid. 551 modddv dkovwv ev te TO 
mapos xpovw = 554 év taicd’ dk ovwv paddov 
s 
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éferiorapat. Professor Jebb’s lists are con- 
fined to Sophocles ; but the same thing is 
found elsewhere. Take, for example, a few 
extracts from Aeschylus’ Zumenides. In 


566 ff.— 


Kypvoce, Kips, kal oT patodv Karepyabod, 
clr’ ow < > Sidropos Tuponvixi) 
odAmeyé Bporeiov mvevpatos tANpOovMPeVY 
tméprovov Yipypa patvero oTparTa. 
tANpovpevon yap TovdE Bovdevrnpiov 
K.T.A.— 


otparov is maintained by orpard, tAnpoupevy 
by wAnpoupevov. In 661 and 666 there is 
another pair of echoes— 


661 écwce Epvos, olor py Bray Oe ds. 
666 add’ ofov Epvos otis dv rex Oe ds. 


Athena’s speech in 681 ff. abounds in similar 
repetitions: thus 683 7d Aomdv=708 70 
Aorev, 684 rodro PBovdevtyprov = 704 rodro 
Bovrevtyjpwov, 685 amayov 8 “Apevov= 690 
mayos T “Apes, 690 f. oéBas | dorav=697 
aorots...ceBew=700 oéBast+708 doroiow. 
Five lines from the middle of the speech are 
particularly noticeable :— 


697 dorois repicreAXover Bovrevw o € Bec, 
kal py TO Sewov wav rorews eéw 
Badeiv. 
tis yap, Sedans pndér, 
Bporav ; 
rouvoe Tor TapBotvres Evdixws o€ Bas, 
épupa Te xwpas kai TOAEWS TwTYpLoV 
K.T.A, 
If search were made in the plays of Euri- 
pides, doubtless similar iterations would be 
forthcoming, e.g. 


Eur. Tro. : 
769 GAN’ ayere, hepere, pimrer’, ci pirrew 
doxet’ 
daivvobe rovde odpxas. ek Te yap Oeav 
SwodAAvper Ga, madi 7’ od Svvained’ dv 
Odvarov apnga. xKpvmrer’ abAvov déuas 
kal pi@re’ és vatv. 
I shall have occasion to quote other examples 
later. 
Again I have not been at pains to collect 
Latin parallels: but cp.— 


évouxos 


Verg. aen. 7.: 
632 tegmina tuta cavant capitum flectunt- 
que ete. 
742 tegmina quis capitum raptus de subere 
cortex. 


or Lucan 6: 
750 protinus astrictus caluit cruor. 
761 ora astricta sonant. 
798 constrictae plausere manus,— 


or Pervig. Ven. : 


4 et nemus comam resoluit de maritis 
imbribus. 

11 fecit undantem Dionen de maritis! im- 
bribus. 

26 unico marita uoto non rubebit soluere. 

61 in sinum maritus imber fluxit almae 
coniugis. 


Some of the repetitions cited by A. Liine- 
burg de Ovidio sui imitatore, Jena 1888, and 
regarded by him as due to a_ peculiar 
‘cupiditas sui imitandi’ on Ovid’s part can 
be explained as echoes of this kind, though 
the majority of them should be referred to 
recurrence of ideas (A : see C.R. xvi. 146 ff.) 
rather than to persistence of expression (B), 


(6) It sometimes happens that the word 
thus repeated reappears with an altered 
force. The image of the original expression 
hovers awhile on the borderland of con- 
sciousness and assumes a different aspect 
in the dim half-light. If it is susceptible 
of another usage, that usage is apt to find 
its way into the context. A newspaper 
report? of a recent Oxford-and-Cambridge 
football match contained the following sen- 
tence :—‘ It was, perhaps, as appropriate as 
could be that the challenge cup newly pre- 
sented by Mr. Crabbie senior to be held by 
the University winning each year should on 
the first occasion of its being contested have 
been secured for the side of which his son 
is captain by the individual efforts of one of 
the best three-quarter backs who has repre- 
sented the Senior University during the past 
decade, in the person of Mr. J. E. Crabbie.’ 
The word ‘senior’ accidentally used before 
the word ‘ University ’ in the earlier part of 
the sentence turns up again with an analo- 
gous, but not identical, me: it in the later 
expression ‘Senior University’ : : perhaps too 
the combination ‘presented...Crabbie’ is 
repeated in the words ‘represented... 
Crabbie.’* Similar instances are fairly 
common in classical literature. In Od. 18. 


1 Biicheler accepts Rivinus’ cj. marinis. 

2 The Standard, Dec. 12, 1901. 

3 I do not of course deny that a word may be used 
twice with a different meaning, even in a short pas- 
sage, and yet involve no such subconscious (still less 
any conscious) persistence. The St. James’s Gazette, 
March 13, 1902, says of the vest of King Charles I— 

‘ After the execution it came into the hands of Dr. 
Hobbs, the King’s physician, who attended him on 
the scaffold, and from him it passed into the posses- 
sion of Susannah Hobbs, who married Temple 
Stanger, of Rawlings, Oxfordshire. In the autumn 
of 1898 this ‘“‘sky-blue vest” was bought by the 
late Mr. Brocklehurst for 200 guineas. Now it is 
offered for sale by order of his executors.’ 
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89 the poet says of Odysseus and Iros—ro 
8 audw xetpas advéoxory, te. ‘they both 
put up their hands’ (in the pugilistic sense 
of the term). A few lines later, in describ- 
ing the boxing-match, he says—95 8} ror’ 
dvagxopévw 6 pev jArace x.7.r., where 
obviously dvacyouevw is repeated in the 
same sense. But five lines after that the 
suitors, vastly amused at the overthrow of 
Iros, 100 xetpas dvacxopevor yaw 
éxOavov. What have we here but a word- 
image playing tricks with the meaning? 
Again, in Od. 21. 46 xopwévys denotes the 
hook or handle on the outside of a door and 
ib. 51 cavidos probably means a shelf or 
dais of some sort: but 2b. 137 f. cavidecow 
is a pair of folding-doors and xopwvy a curved 
bow-tip. That the latter passage shadows 
the former appears also from 44 gé0cev = 137 
eigéerrns and 46 airix’=138 airod. This 
may be capped by a couple of lines from 
Parmenides. The philosopher tells us how 
he was borne along in his chariot to the 
portals of the Goddess, and employs curiously 
similar expressions to describe the chariot 
and the portals: fr. 1 Diels,6 adgwv 8 & 
xvojow <ie> oiptyyos atryv=19 
agovas ev avpryécv aporBadoy cidigacat. 
Here the shift of meaning affects two words 
and we pass from ‘the azle in the nave 
sounded like a pipe’ (of the chariot) to 
‘turning their two pins of bronze in the 
sockets’ (of the portals). The phrase once 
used seems to have tacitly invited the writer 
to explore its possibilities. More often the 
distortion of the image is confined toa single 
word. The rare verb odapayetvto, for 
example, has two distinct shades of meaning 
in Od. 9. 390 odapayedvro Sé ot wupi pila 
and ib. 440 ovfara yap odapayetvro, In 
Aesch. Zum. 465-467 the word ézairios is 
found twice in the same metrical position, 
first in the sense of ‘ responsible for,’ then 
in the slightly different sense of ‘ the guilty 
parties’ : 


. ca ~ , >. 4 
kat t@vode Kown Aogias éraitios, 
» “ > 4 , 
ayn Tpopun dy dvrixevtpa Kapdia, ; 
ei py te THVS EpEayu Tors ératiovs. 


Note also that ravde in 465 is constructed 
With érairios, but in 467 is not. In Soph. 
Trach. 88-90 two iambic lines begin with 
viv 6’...: but viv in the first means ‘as it 
was’; in the second, ‘now.’ Professor 
Jebb ad loc. cites Soph. El. 1334 f., where 
viv 6’ =‘ as it was’ is again followed by viv = 
‘now.’ In Eur. Zro. 777-780 there is a 
recurrence of the verb peOinu, again with a 
slight change of meaning : 
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aye, tai, pilvov tpdorrvypa meOeis 
pyTpos poyepas Batve tatpwwv 
Tuipywv ém’ axpas oredavas, 601 oor 
mvetpa we Oetvar Whos expavOn. 


Contrast Aristophanes’ intentional repeti- 
tion (perhaps a caricature of this or some 
similar Euripidean passage) : 


Ran. 130 HP. avaBas éxi tov mipyov tov 


byyAov 
AI. ti Opa ; 
HP. ddtewévnv tiv Aaprad’ évredbev 
6a, 
Kamer’ éredav hacw ot Gew- 
poevoe 
etvat, 706’ elvat Kat ov 
oavtov. 
AI. Tol ; 
HP. KaTW. 


In Eur. 7Zro. 1078 otpavov, ‘in heaven,’ 
describes the throne of Zeus; in 1088 
ovpdavia, ‘ high-towering,’ is applied to Cyclo- 
pean masonry. An interesting example 
occurs in Dem. Aristocrat. 100 ff., where 
Demosthenes first characterises a certain plea 
as evnOy pev, ota, padrrov 8 avardy 
Adyov, and then, a few lines further on, 
observes: ot pay add’ exe tw’ duos 1 
avatdev airy Adyov. TovtTw Toivy ovd 
obros éverrar mpos tuas 6Adyos. The word 
Adyos in its original combination with dvaidj 
means ‘argument’ in its subsequent com- 
bination with dvaiSea ‘reasonableness.’ In 
the next clause it harks back again to the 
meaning ‘argument’: and two lines later 
the orator actually uses the same word in 
yet another sense—iva & ws da Bpaxurdrov 
Adyov Sprov & Bovropar Toujow, «.7.r. 
Isocrates paneg. 55-63 has dvedéaOat, avedo- 
pevot, adveAovras in three distinct senses : 


55 xai rots trd tH Kadueta reXeury- 
gavTas avros pev ov Suvapevos ave- 
A €o Oa (=to recover the bodies), tiv 

‘ , “sea a a yA 
b& modAw aéidv Bonbeiv rats Kowais 
TUXuLs Kal py) TEpLopav Tos ev Tots TOAE- 
pots drobvncKovtas atadous yryvopeévous 
pnde madaov Gos kal TaTpLOV vomov 
KaTadvopevov, K.T.r. 

58 dveAopevor (having undertaken) 
yap wodenov irép pev tov TEeEVT7- 
cavrwy pos OnBaiovs, irép Se trav 
matowy tov ‘HpaxXéovs mpos tnv Eipuo- 
Géws Sivapwv, Tors pev émurtparevoartes 
nvayxacav arodotvar Odwar Tovs vexpovs 
ToOls TpoonKovet, K.T.A, 

63 «i d€ det ras xdpiras Kai Tas émetkeias 
> , esas a N 
dveXovtas (omitting) éxi rH 
ae a Reet a ae 
imdfeow médw éravedOeiv Kai Tov axpt- 
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/ fad , > Lad > , 
Béorarov tiv Aoywv eimeiv, ov by Tov 
, 
aT pov ear, K.T.r. 


All three passages occur on an open page 
of the Teubner text and tend to support my 
point, viz. that the form of «phrase may 
persist though its meaning changes. 

A well-marked group of cases is that in 
which a word used literally reappears as a 
metaphor. For instance, in Aesch. septem 
353 ff. the very rare verb Airrouo. means 
first ‘I am hungry,’ and then, ‘1 am eager 
for ’ :— 


353 Kal Kevos Kevov Kael, 
Evvvopov Oédwv Exe, 
¥ a yo , 
ovre petov ovr’ icov Ac ALP pevV OL 
380 Tvdeds 5¢ papydv Kai payns AeAtppévos 
peonpBpwais xrayyaiow ws Spdxwy Boa. 


This is hardly to be explained as a fortuitous 
recurrence ; for, apart from these two pas- 
sages, the verb is not found again till post- 
classical times. In Eur. 7’ro. 809 f.— 


1300 mTréepvyt d& Kamvos ws TI ov- | 


pavia Tecovga dopi katapbiver 


y a. 


It will probably be granted that the second 
of these two extracts contuins a reminiscence 
of the first. But the noteworthy point is 
that mrépvy...xarvos means one thing, 
Karv@ mrépvyt quite another. The first pas- 
sage is usually rendered: ‘and even as a 
puff of smoke before a fan (/it. a wing), so 
does the land vanish before the spear, having 
fallen from heaven (lit. heaven-high, ep. 519 
ovpavia Bpepovra).’! ‘The second passage 
certainly means: ‘and the dust, like smoke, 
with its wing spread aloft’ etc. In short, 
arépvy. is first literal and then metaphorical. 

It is tempting to stretch this principle 
further and to make it cover one of the 
peculiarities of the Platonic style. Here 
and there Plato puts side by side a technical 
and a non-technical usage of such words as 
eldos, dvta, pvots. For example, in Zim. 35a, 
where he is describing the constituent 
elements of soul, he tells us that it is com- 
pounded of Same (rairov) and of Other 
(@arepov) through the mediation of Essence 


1 With Nauck’s reading odpavig we must translate: 
‘and even as a puff of smoke beneath the wings of the 
wind, so does’ etc. But is wrépvyt...ovpavia a 
possible expression for ‘ the wings of the wind’? I 
doubt it. 
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Siudevre 8’ éx’ eipeira trdrav 
exxace Tovtordpov Kai vavoer dvnwaro 
TpupVvav,— 

the verb dvarroua is used literally of 
Herakles who, when he reached Troy, 
‘bound the hawsers from the sterns of his 
ships.’ But later in the same chorus, where 
Eros is invoked,— 
843 as Tore pev peyddrws 

Tpolav éripywoas, Geoiow 

Kndos dvawd we vos— 
the same word has a metaphorical meaning : 
‘in that thou didst bind her to the gods with 
thy bond’ (a reference to the fate of Gany- 
medes, son of Laomedon). It is not impos- 
sible that the expression Tpotav érvpywoas 
represents a similar thought-shadow. The 
‘building of Troy’s towers’ is a mere meta- 
phor in 844, but in 812 the poet has alluded 
to the building of the literal towers of Troy 
(xavovwv...rvxicpata oiBov). I may be 
allowed to quote one more example from the 
same play : 


1318 trav govov exere prdya Sopds te 


Aoyxav. 
Me: > , aA a“ U > , 
tay’ és pilav yav teveia® avin- 
pot. 
, ’ »” “ , ‘ 
kovis 8 ipa kKaTVG@ TTEpvyYt mpos 
aidépa 
K.T.X. 


(ovocia). Yet, in the act of enumerating 
these three terms with their highly special- 
ised meanings, he does not scruple to use one 
of them—otoia—in the much more general 
sense of ‘substance’ :—rjjs dpeptorov kal de 
Kata TATE exovorns ovalas kal THs av 7repi 
TO. oupara yeyvopevns HEpioriis tpitov e& dppow 
év péoy Evvexepdoaro ovgias eldos, THs TE 
taitov dvcews Kal THs Oarépov, x.7.r. The 
juxtaposition is over-bold 2; and, if we could 
assume that it was due to an unconscious 
iteration,? we should acquit Plato of a wilful 
stylistic perversity. Nevertheless, the hy- 
pothesis that a technical term was suggested 
by the casual use of a non-technical word is 
clearly untenable ; and, if we suppose that 
the process was the converse of this and that 
the non-technical word was the iteration of 
the technical term, we have to make the 
further supposition that Plato wrote his 
sentence backwards. In view of the story 
told by Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 25 and 
Diog. Laert. 3, 37 about the opening words 
of the Republic, this last guess is not im- 
* In fact Dr. Jackson suggested that for the first 
ovalas we should read gucews. 
3 Plato’s proneness to iteration has been illustrated 
by Schanz Nov. comm. Plat. p. 10 f. 
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possible. Still, it is mere guesswork, and a 
better explanation is ready to hand. Plato, 
as I have shown elsewhere,! constantly used 
non-technical terms with technical precision : 
and here we find him using technicalities in 
a non-technical way. May not this feature 
of his Dialogues have been a deliberate 
attempt to portray the laxity of ordinary 
conversation? Even in the lectures of 
Aristotle, the great terminologist, we may 
note an occasional lapse: thus in pol. 2. 6. 
1264 b24, 27, 28 the word zoXrreéa is used in 
its common acceptation twice and once in 
the sense of ‘ Plato’s Republic.’ So, ib. 2. 8. 
1268a 23 py petéxovras d THs TOAL 
telas mas oldv Te didikds Exe mpos THY 
moXuretav ; as contrasted with 76. 2. 8. 1268a 
27 «i S€ rotr’ Extra, Ti det Tos GAXovs eT E- 
Xetv THS TOALTELAS Kai Kuplous Elva Tis 
Tov apxovtwv Katacracews ; The first peréxeuw 
THs ToAuTetas Means ‘to have a share in the 
government’ ; the second, ‘to be members 
of the state’—a very different conception. 
A sentence from the metaphysics is worth 
quoting in this connexion: met. 1. 3. 983 
b 27 eiot 5€ Twes of Kai Tovs wapradalous Kai 
ToAY tpO THS viv yevéaews (generation) 
kal mpwrovs Geohoyyaavtas ovTws olovrat mept 
THs pioews brodaBetvy ‘Oxeavov te yap Kai 
Tybiv éroincay THS yevéaews (the world 
of becoming) zarépas k.7.A. 

As before, I add a few Latin examples. 
In the first satire of Persius two lines end 
with the name ‘ Atti’; but the one (1. 50) 
refers to Attius Labeo the epic writer, the 
other (1. 76) to Attius the dramatist. Two 
more lines of the same poem end with 
‘ Attis’ (1. 93,105). In the third satire the 
word ‘ canicula’ occurs twice, meaning ‘the 
dog-star’ in 3.5, but ‘the worst throw with 
the knuckle-bones’ in 3.49. The second 
satire has the verb ‘inpello’ thrice, each 
time with a different force: 2. 13 inpello, ‘ I 
press hard upon, I tread on the heels of,’ 
2. 21 inpellere, ‘ to move, to make an impres- 
sion on,’ 2.59 inpulit, ‘it has driven out.’ 

(c) A third variety of subconscious per- 
sistence is that in which part only of the 
original expression reappears. The Standard 
for Apr. 28, 1902, observes :— 

‘The Opposition have decided on this 
course of action, and they must be prepared 
for the consequences, An example of their 
temper is to be found in the Resolutions 
prepared for the Annual Conference of the 
National Liberal Federation at Bristol next 
month,’ 


Similarly Propertius 2. 1. 40 f. ‘angusto 
1 Metaphysical Basis of Plato's Ethics, p. 55. 
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pectore...versu’ is followed almost imme- 
diately (ib. 45) by ‘angusto versantes proelia 
lecto. More often the after-image is less 
extensive. In Professor Burnet’s Zarly 
Greek Philosophy p. 112 we read: ‘ Xeno- 
phanes...was not, strictly speaking, a philo- 
sopher, but simply a satirist who had sat, 
more or less, at the feet of Anaximander.’ 
The thirty-first stanza of the Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam, as originally translated by 
FitzGerald, ran— 
‘Up from Earth’s Centre through the 
Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many Knots unravel’d by the Road ; 
But not the Knot of Human Death and Fate.’ 


The last line was subsequently amended : 
‘ But not the Master-knot of Human Fate.’ 
This lessens the second, but leaves the first 
echo untouched. In writers of less pre- 
tention and in ordinary conversation partial 
persistence is constantly occurring. 1 read 
the other day in an undergraduate’s essay the 
following sentence :—‘ The wife of Pericles 
is an historical nonentity ; it is Aspasia with 
whom his aspirations and ideals are con- 
nected.’ I suspect that the word ‘aspira- 
tions,’ not in itself a very natural word to 
use, was suggested by the mention of 
‘ Aspasia.’ Classical examples are frequent. 
In Od. 20. 56 f. we find etre tov Urvos 
cuaprte, Avwv peAXedypata Ovpor, | 

AvowtpeAys. According to Mr. Monro 
ad loc., the poet‘ probably meant no more 
than to play on the likeness between pede- 
dynua ‘care’ and pédos ‘limb.’’ I doubi if he 
meant so much. Rather the use of the 
phrase Avwy peAcdjpara conjured up the 
ghost of itself —AvayseAns—without conscious 
recognition on the part of the poet. Just so 
Meleager in one of his most beautiful epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. 7. 476) writes “HAvoddpa, 
| Swpodua:. In the same subconscious vein 
Homer writes Od. 21. 44 f. cai éri or dO pny 
iOvvev, | ev d& otraPmodvs dpoe. Similarly 
Dem. Aristocrat. 40 says tovtwv peéev di) Tov 
cipyaopévov etpyes, and Soph. 0.0. 
1113 makes Oedipus describe his daughters 
as éudivre to Pvoavteu Cicero writes 
‘moles molestiarum’ (de or. 1. 2), ‘ pleniore 
ore’ (de off. 1. 61), ‘acer acerbus’ (Brut. 
221), and even—in a letter—‘res mihi 
invisae visae sunt, Brute’ (ap. Quint. 9. 4. 
41), not to mention his notorious lines—‘ O 
fortunatam natam me consule Romam !’— 
and ‘cedant arma togae, concedat laurea 


laudi.’ 2 


2 See further the references collected by Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor on Juv. 10, 122. 
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Lucretius echoes the end of one hexameter 
by the beginning of the next! in 1. 311 f. 


quin etiam multis solis redeuntibus annis 
anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo. 


He also puts in juxtaposition ‘officium... 
officere’ (1. 336 f.), ‘funditus... funda- 
menti’ (1. 572 f.), ‘fera ferri’ (2. 103), 
‘apparet aperte’ (2. 141), ‘manibus mani- 
festa’ (4. 504), ‘domi domitos’ (5. 1334), 
and the like. Even Virgil has Aen. 6. 204 
‘discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit.’ 
I have noted a whole series of similar 
assonances from an iambic poem of Appuleius 
(Baehrens P.L.M. iv. 104, no. 114), eg. 


malas adorent ore et ingenuas genas 
et pupularum nitidas geminas gemmulas.— 


or again— 
sinuare ad Veneris cursum femina feminae. 


Many of these echoes, e.g. the combination 
‘femina feminae,’ may be conscious rather 
than subconscious. It is quite possible for 
an expression to be started asa subconscious 
word-image but retained by a conscious ap- 
preciation of its jingle or a conscious recog- 
nition of its fitness. The former needs no 
illustration: Gorgias among the _prose- 
writers and Plautus among the poets will 
supply plenty of examples.2 The latter 
deserves a moment’s notice. The St. James’s 
Gazette for Dec. 3, 1901, in an article on 
‘The Fastest Craft Afloat,’ remarked : 


‘The owner has not seen fit to take the 
public into his confidence regarding the 
price paid for his pretty plaything, but 
the materials which have gone into the 
fashioning of the vessel prove that she 
must have cost a pretty penny,’ etc. 
It is probable that the first expression 
‘pretty plaything, dimly present to the 
writer’s mind as ‘pretty p....,’ actually 
suggested to him the second expression 
‘pretty penny.’ He did not discard the 
suggested phrase, because, when he came to 
think of it, he realised that it was possessed 
of a certain humour, which suited his mood 
at the moment. Similarly in Eur. 77o. 
761 ff. Antigone apostrophises Helen as 
follows : 


1 This form of repetition is often conscious and 
deliberate, e.g. Lucr. 5. 298 f., 950 f. See Munro 
on 2. 955. 

2 On the other hand writers of more taste avoided 
such combinations. Frag. 12 of Isocrates’ techne 
prohibits the ending of one word and the beginning 
of another with the same syllable (eixotca cay 
«.7.A,). Yet Isovrates himself was occasionally 
guilty of transgressing the rule: see Blass Adé. Ber.? 
li. 144 f. 
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, ” ¥ > 4 , 
® Tuvddpevov épvos, ovror «i Avis, 
a . , , >> yA 
modAGv O€ matépwv py o” éxrepuKevat, 
’ Ud ‘ lal > ‘ ‘ 
Addoropos pev mpartov, eira 5¢ PO dvov, 
, , . a , ’ 
‘Pdvov te Oavarov 6’, doa te yn Tpéeper kaka. 


The word ®dvov, suggested by ®Odvov, is 
allowed to stand as being after all a jingle 
appropriate to the situation. 

This last example reminds us that iteration 
of the partial sort need not be confined to 
the beginning or end of a word. Sometimes 
the whole skeleton of the phrase, or at least 
the major portion of it, persists and is 
clothed upon with fresh meaning. In Soph. 
Ant. 163 dpOwoav wadw means ‘(the gods) 
have once more steadied (the fortunes of our 
state).’ The expression reappears almost 
intact ibid. 167, where we read wpOov wodw, 
‘ (Oedipus) was ruler of our state ’—a some- 
what different conception. In Eur. Hee. 
538 ff. Neoptolemos prays to his dead 
father— 

aTpevpevas 5 Hpi yevod, 

Nioal Te TpVpVAasS Kal xadwwrypLa 

vedv dds Hiv, Tpevpmevors 7 am’ IXiob 

vooTou TUXOvTas TavTas és TaTpav moXeElv. 
Mr. Hadley ad loc. regards zpevpevijs.. . 
mpvpvas 28 an intentional paronomasia com- 
parable with ibid. 442 f. ‘Edévyv... <ide, 
649 rév etpoov Eipwrav. But those are cases 
of proper names whose supposed significance 
is brought out in accordance with the saying 
nomen omen. This is rather to be ranked 
with such an unpurposed assonance as Eur. 
Tro. 1232 f. 

reXapGotv eAky Ta pev eyo o’ idcopat, 

TAH pwv iatpos dvop’ Exove> . 
or Eur. Bach, 699 f. 

oxtpvous AVKwWY 
dypiovs éxovaa AevKdv edidocav ydXa. 
or Od. 19. 115 
Ta ev dAXa petadda. 
or ib, 21, 123 
ovr mor’ érwrret. 

It may happen that different types of 
repetition occur in succession. An example 
of B(a) followed by Bic) is found in Eur. 
Tro. 923 ff. This instance is deserving of 
special attention; for it exhibits the 
gradual dying away of the subconscious 
echo. As the distance between the original 
phrase and the repetition of it increases, the 
exactitude of that repetition decreases :— 
923 évOévde rariioin’ dxovoov ds Exeu 
931 xddAAe tov évOevd ws Exeu oxeva 

AOyov 
951 évOev & €xors dv eis Eu’ edmpera 
Adyoyr, 
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and perhaps we should add 1176 f. 


évOev exyeda 
> , e , , ¢) > ‘ 4 , 
éoréwv puyévtwov dovos, iv’ aicypa pn AE yo. 


The évOdévde... ws exer of 923 is faithfully 
repeated in 9311; but in 951, though the 
sound is kept up, év@ev 8’ is arelative adverb 
of place = d6ev dé, as also in 1176, where the 
echo can be heard but faintly, if atall. A 
similar sequence of echoes, involving B(a) + 
B(c) occurs in Od. 19. 331 ff.— 


331 Low, adrap treOvedri y’ EheWtowvrat 
aTaVTES 

370 ovrw mov kal xelvew EhEWLOwVTO yv- 
vatKkes 

372 ds véGev ai kives aide cafe rdwvrat 
anraca. 


The astonishing frequency of iterations 
that must be referred to class B should make 
us very diffident of conjectural emendations 
in which a repeated phrase is altered merely 
on the ground of the repetition. Where 
there are other reasons, e.g. defective sense, 
for questioning the traditional text, well 
and good. In Aesch. Suppl. 493 ff., for 
example, few would be content to read with 
cod. M.— 


e a ”~ , ~ 
as dv Tay To\LTTOvXWV Heav 
7 ¢ A 4 o 
Bupois mpovdovs kat Trokiacovxwvt edpas 
eUpwpev. 


But in Carm. Fpigr. i. 33 no. 63—- 


hospes resiste et tumulum hune excelsum 
aspice[e, 

quo continentur ossa paruae aetatulae. 

sepulta heic sita sum, uerna quoius aetatula. 

grauitatem officio et lanificio praestitei. 

queror fortunae cassum tam iniquom et 
graue|m.— 


it would be most unwise to tamper with 
‘aetatula’ on the ground that we have just 
had ‘aetatulae’: ‘ grauitatem’ followed by 
‘ grauem’ sufliciently shows that the writer of 
the epitaph was liable to subconscious itera- 
tion. Biicheler’s sober ‘optes aetas fuit’ is 
the most that can be said against it. Less 
cautious is Professor J. E. B. Mayor in his 
critical edition of Zhe Latin Heptateuch 
(1889). He constantly alters the text for 
such reasons as these: ‘The repetition of 
dignetur in 546 and 548 betrays corruption ’ 


1 So Dindorf with the MSS. Prof. Tyrrell ad loc. 
would read rov ev 8... Adyor, ‘the rest of the 
argument,’ évdev being a demonstrative adverb of 
time. For our purpose the reading is immaterial : 
in either case line 951 is not so faithful an echo of 
923 as is 931. 
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(p. 31), ‘The longae of 833 and longis of 
835 betray corruption’ (p. 43), ‘So well- 
equipped a poet would not have posceret and 
poscentibus in adjacent lines, rather 
SoLVentibus or pE NDentibus’ (p. 60), ‘ The 
repetition of cura (1008, 1010) is very sus- 
picious’ (p. 186), ‘So careful a writer would 
scarcely use poscere and poscit so close [3, 4]. 
Probably (esp. as post is in line 2) the scribe 
has anticipated. Read sibt poNere regem’ 
(p. 193), ‘350-1 the repetition of territa 
denotes a corruption’ (p. 246). Even where 
other arguments are adduced against the 
genuineness of a word, we might sometimes 
defend it as a case of subconscious iteration. 


Thus on Gen. 424 ff.— 


quingue fugam capiunt linquentes bella 
tyranni 

praecipitique fuga frondosis montibus ab- 
dunt, 

quod potuit superesse neci.— 


Professor Mayor comments: ‘I do not ask 
you to rival the simpering prudery with 
which Gibbon avoids repeating even proper 
names in a short context. Butare you con- 
tent with these two flights in two lines? 
Does not the second line require hurried 
work to hide what escaped slaughter? Ina 
word, read: praecipitique OPERa frondosis 
montibus abdunt, q.p.s.n.’ Taught by a long 
series of similar iterations in poets of 
greater calibre, we shall not hesitate to 
accept the repeated fuga. 

What is the extreme limit within which 
a word-image may persist and beyond which 
we should rather trace the effects of a re- 
current thought? It is difficult, perhaps in 
our present state of knowledge impossible, 
to say. In other words, the dividing line 
between the examples that I have classed 
under the headings A and B, though it 
corresponds to a real distinction, is hard to 
draw. Thus “EAAnves are contrasted with 
BépBapu in Eur. Tro. 759 & BadpBap’ éfev- 
povres “EAAnves xaxa and 766 zodXotot Knpa 
BapBdpos “EXAnoi te presumably by the 
persistence of the word-image. But in 
1019 ff., where the same contrast is ex- 
pressed, is it to be accounted for in the same 
way or not? Similarly, Zo. 648 éyovoa.. . 
éEnpxow éuoi= 668 elyov . . dpKovvTa pot 
and Bacch, 111 oruxrav 7’ évduta veBpidwv = 
137 f. veBpidos éxwv | tepov évdurdv are pro- 
bably within the range of word-persistence. 
But what of 7ro. 44 yayet. . . oKdtiov. 
Aéxos = 251 A€xrpwv oxdtia vupdevripiat 
And what inference should be drawn from 
the distribution of the passages in which, 
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say, the word dyvxia occurs?! It is found 
six times only in classical literature : viz. in 
Aesch. sept. 259, 383, Eur. Ale. 642, 696, 
717, 956. The passages can hardly be al- 
together independent of each other :? but 
some of them are separated by such intervals 
that we are driven to ask—Can a word cast 
its shadow so far? This is one out of many 
points on which the grammarian of the 
future may reasonably expect help from the 
experimental psychologist. Meantime we 
must leave the matter undecided: évraiéa 
xeioOw Sdinropnpevov. 

Before leaving the subject of unconscious 
iteration I should like to raise three questions 
in connexion withit. (1) The first is: does 
not the principle of word-persistence go far 
towards explaining the conscious iterations 
mentioned at the beginning of my article? 
What, for example, are alliteration and rime 
but the partial persistence of a word once 
used? Whether we reserve the name al- 
literation, as we probably ought to do,® for 
the assonance of accented syllables only, or 
extend it to include all initial assonance, as 
is still done by some authorities, in either 
case word-persistence may be regarded as 
the genus of which alliteration is a species. 
Rime, too, which permeates Greek and 
Latin literature to a degree that is often 
forgotten, is obviously a second species of 
the same genus. And so with many other 
types of conscious iteration. Taking a broad 
view of the matter we may assert that an ex- 
pression once used tends to perpetuate itself 
in whole or in part, and that this perpetua- 
tion is in the first instance subconscious. As 
soon as a speaker or writer begins to pick 
and choose his words with a view to simu- 
lating it, there we get conscious or rhetori- 
cal iteration. Hence it is frequently im- 
possible to tell whether in any given case an 
iteration was subconscious and unintentional 
or conscious and deliberate. But Art copies 
Nature, and the tricks of rhetoric certainly 
rest on some such psychological foundation. 

1 Other examples are Aeschylus’ use of the word 
evOeveiy and of the phrase woAicoodxo: Beol. The 
former is found in Hum. 895, 908, 944, only. The 
latter, in suppl. 493, sept. 69, 185, 271, Ag. 338. 

2 Note that in Aesch. sept. 192 &Puvxov Kdxny has 
been used; and that Eur. Ale. 696 f. awuxlav... 
& nduio@ = ibid. 717 & ndxior’, aWuxilas. 

3B. Gerathewohl ‘Grundziige fiir lateinische 
Alliterationsforschung’ (Verhandl. d. Vers. deutsch. 
Philol. u. Schulm. in Miinchen 1891) pp. 235-243, 
Paul Grundriss d. german. Philologie i.* p. 357, 
Kap. 5 § 28, etc. 

* See O. Dingeldein der Reim bei den Griechen u. 
Rémern Leipzig 1892, F. Dorr der Reim bei den 
Griechen Leipzig 1857, E. Wolfilin der Reim im Lat. 
aati lat. Lexikogr. i. 350 ff., iii. 443 ff., ix. 
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(2) Secondly, have we not here one clue to 
the formation of mannerisms? It will prob- 
ably be admitted that personal peculiarities 
‘of style originate in some physical idiosyn- 
crasy, and that their subsequent growth is 
gradual and subject to the ordinary laws of 
habitual action. My point is that the 
original idiosyncrasy often consists in a 
proneness to subconscious iteration,® It 
would, I believe, be possible in the case of 
some mannerisms to trace all the stages of 
their development from simple iteration of 
the sort described above through continuous 
and progressive usage to the fully matured 
idiom of A€géis or dppovia. At least, we can 
often catch a mannerism in the making, a 
tendency to repeat a word or phrase which, 
unless checked by conscious effort, will soon 
pass into a stylistic habit. In Soph. 0.7. 
399 ff. Oedipus says to Teiresias— 


a ‘ ‘ a > a a , 
ov 87 od meipas éxBadeiv, Sox dv Opovors 
; a , , 
Tapactatynoew Tols Kpeovreios wéAas. 
, n 
kAdwy Soxets por kal ob xd ovvbeis 
TA0E 
e , ‘: 2 Or . oF , 
dynAarnoew’ €i 5& pip SdKeus yépwv 
elvat, tTabwv Eyvus av ola rep hpoveis. 
« ~ . > , ‘ ‘ Ag ” 
XO. gpiv pev cixaLovor kai ta Todd’ Eryn 
épyp AcAExOat kai ra 0’, Oidirous, do K€ i. 


Let us be honest : this sort of thing, even in 
Sophocles, is bad writing.6 Again, Euri- 
pides does his best to spoil the begin- 
ning of ‘Talthybius’ famous description 
of the death of Polyxena by an equally un- 
desirable iteration of the word yxeip: Hee. 
523 ff.— 


AaBov 8 ’AyrdA€ws wais ToAvéevyv x € pos 
éatyno’ éx axpov xwparos, wéAas 8 ey" 
Aextoi 7’ ’Ayaudv Exxpirou veaviat, 

oKipTnpa morxov ons Kabefovres XE Pot, 
éorovro: mAnpes 8 ev xepotv AaBwv déras 
mayxXpvoov aipe xe upt mats AxiAdEws 
K.T.A. 


Elsewhere within fourteen lines (770. 903- 
916) Euripides has successively Adyw, Adyous, 
Adyous, Adyos, A€yew, Adywv, A€yew, AGywv— 
six of these words standing at the end of 


® On the frequency with which Isaeus reiterates 
his thoughts without change of wording see Blass 
Att. Ber.? ii. 524 ff., 580, 540, iii. 222. In his case 
it is difficult to decide how far ‘diese auffalligen 
Wiederholungen’ were due to nature and how far 
to art. Rhetorical éimovy is, if | am right, only an 
artificial cultivation of natural insistence. 

6 Beatson’s Indices are by no means complete: 
but he quotes 105 examples of d0xé from Sophocles 
as against 55 from Aeschylus and 121 from Euripides. 
The proportion, if we take into account the number 
of extant plays, suggests that 8o0céw was a favourite 
word with Sophocles. 
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their respective lines!! In sections 19- 
33 of the Panegyricus Isocrates uses the 
verb zpooyjKew seven times. Between lines 
670 and 783 of book iii Lucretius ends eight 
hexameters with various parts of the passive 
of ‘insinuare.’ A characteristic of Cicero’s 
versification is his proneness to fill the fifth 
foot of the hexameter with a trisyllabic 
word derived from a stem in -min-. In the 
480 lines of the Aratea [ have counted no 
less than 70 examples, of which 34 are 
‘lumine, 9 ‘lumina’ and 2 ‘luminis’; 10 
are cases of ‘nomen, 6 of ‘tegmen,’ 5 of 
‘flamen’; while ‘culmine,’ ‘flumine,’ 
‘numine,’ ‘semina’ occur once each. In vv. 
175-182 five lines out of eight have a fifth 
foot of this type.2 Fragment 3 of Cicero’s 
de consulatu meo contains in all 78 lines: 
10 of them are of the same sort ; we even 
find four in a row— 


40 concidit elapsaeque vetustae momine 
leges, 
et divom simulacra peremit fulminis 
ardor. 
hic silvestris erat Romani nominis 
altrix 
Martia, quae parvos Mavortis semine 
natos 
ete. 


After this one is not surprised to note 3 out 
of 11 hexameters ending with the word 
‘viator’ in Biicheler carm. epigr. i. 208 no. 
443,° or two out of three pentameters ending 
with ‘-nus amicitiae’ (pignus a., munus a.) 
ib. ii. 505 no. 1102, or ‘amicus’ four times re- 
peated in the nine lines of no. 470 (7b. i. 221). 


on p. 250 3 times on p. 258 
251 2 259 
252 4 260 
253 1 261 
254 3 262 
255 2 263 
256 3 264 
257 1 265 


One is reminded of Od. 19. 176 ff., where 
within 5 lines are found peyadyropes, peyaAy, 
peyarou, peyabvpor, or of Lucr. 2. 1-5 with 
their ‘magno,’ ‘magnum,’ ‘ magna.’ 

(3) In conclusion we may ask whether the 
principles of subconscious iteration throw 
any light on the so-called ‘ responsions’ of 
the Pindaric odes, Professor Mezger ob- 
served ‘that Pindar disclosed thefundamental 

1 See further C. Rieck de proprietatibus quibusdam 
sermonis Ewripidei Halle 1877 p. 23 ff. 

2 In vv. 433-488 four lines out of six have ‘cor- 
pore’ or ‘corpora’ in the fifth foot. 

* Two consecutive hexameters end with ‘viator’ 
in Hor. sat. 1. 5. 16 f. 
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A modern parallel to such temporary or 
incipient mannerisms may be found in 
Matthew Arnold’s beautiful poem The 
Future. It consists of 87 short lines ; and 
at the very outset the poet fires an inadver- 
tent shot, an unimportant and unnoticed 
phrase, which ricochets down the entire 
stream of his poem :— 


3 On the breast of the river of Time 

22 Had left ere he woke on its breast 

32 The tribes who then roam’d on her 
breast 

35 Now reads in her bosom as clear 

38 Who guards in her breast 

55 And we on its breast, our minds 

66 That never will those on its breast 

82 Peace to the soul of the man on its 
breast—- 


In reading Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon 
I was struck by the frequency with which 
he there employs words denoting separation 
(‘ divide,’ ‘sunder,’ ‘sever’). These words 
do not occur sporadically : for pages toge- 
ther (e.g. pp. 41-62) they are entirely ab- 
sent ; and then they come in groups, deri- 
vatives of the same root being for the most 
part found near each other. I marked in 
the course of a not very attentive perusal 
23 forms from the word ‘divide,’ 8 from 
‘sunder,’ 4 from ‘sever.’ We are here 
surely in the presence of a usage only one 
step removed from a complete mannerism. 
Similarly in the last of the Jowett Lectures 
for 1901 the word ‘ great’ is for a while 
manneristic : it appears— 


2 times on p. 266 9 times 
4 267 1 

5 268 0 

2 269 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


ideas of his poems by repeating in each case 
one or more important words in the corres- 
ponding verse and foot of the strophe.’* His 
hypothesis, as is well known, was warmly 
accepted and developed by Professor J. B. 
Bury, who regards these ‘intentional 
signals’ as having had a twofold purpose. 
‘Some responsions,’ he says,> ‘ could hardly 
escape the notice of the most casual listener, 
and these were assuredly intended to be 
noticed, But in regard to the great number, 


4 F. Mezger Pindars Siegeslieder, Vorwort p. vi. 
5 J. B. Bury The Isthmian Odes of Pindar, 
Preface p. vii. f. 
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it must be said that they are invisible 
signals...which do not, and are not meant 
to, contribute to the artistic effect of the 
poem.’ They constitute a ‘secret writing,’ 
‘xpymral xAaides to the arguments of his 
hymns,’ and were ‘intended to assist the 
study of the odes,’ ‘as a technical help to 
chorodidaskaloi and choregoi.’ Professors 
Mezger and Bury deserve our gratitude for 
the pains they have taken to discover and 
point out these verbal echoes. Sometimes, 
as they would be the first to admit, they may 
have pushed their hypothesis too far: but 
in the main they have certainly noted an 
extraordinary number of lexical and metrical 
coincidences for which some explanation 
must be provided. My own doubt is not as 
to the reality of the echoes but as to their 
intentional character. Were they in truth 
conscious ‘word-signals’? Were they not 
rather wneonscious iterations like those that 
I have already discussed ! 

If it be urged that the Pindaric respon- 
sions often (though by no means always, on 
Prof. Bury’s showing) occur in the same 
part of the verse as the original word, I 
answer that this was the case also with un- 
conscious iterations : e.g. in Soph. 0.C. 1610, 
1623 and 1625, egaidvys occupied the same 
metrical position, as did dxovwy ibid. 551, 554, 
and xefcouarin Ant. 73,76. Indeed, the fact 
that the poet has come again to a certain part 
of the line probably in itself predisposes him 
to repeat the phrase that fitted it before." 

If, again, it be argued that Pindar’s re- 
sponsions are restricted to his fundamental 
ideas (Grundgedanken), one might reply 
that an essential thought naturally tends to 
persist in the mind longer than a non-essen- 
tial and, provided that its expression is not 
too striking, will be more readily repeated. 
But as a matter of fact Pindar’s responsions 
are not so restricted. A careful reading of 
the examples printed by Professor Bury in 
heavy type will convince most critics that 
they include many points that may indeed 
be regarded as details contributing to the 
general idea (after all, what details do not ?), 
but can only be called Grundgedanken by a 
great stretch of meaning. 

Discounting, then, the external corre- 
spondence of metre and the internal im- 
portance of meaning, I am disposed to con- 
clude that these responsions are unconscious 
iterations of the usual types. And the more 
so, as they occur not only between different 
portions of the same poem, but also between 

1 See Faust progr. progymn. Altkirch. 1881, p. 8, 
F. Schroder de iteratis apud tragicos Graecos, 
p. 6. a. 1. 
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different poems (see Professor Bury’s Introd, 

to Isthm. ii.*), and even between different 

Pindaric eidy—e.g. 
Frag. 131 Chr. (a Opijvos) 

6A\Bia 8 dravres along AvEimwovoyv peravic- 
covrau TeAevTav. 

Kal oOpa piv mavrwy Eretat Gavérw we 
piobev €t, 

Lwov 8 ert eirerat aidvos eidwAov" x.7.A. 


Pyth. 4. 66 ff. 


mevOoua 8 airav kataxAvobeioav éx Sovparos 
évadiav Bawev ov dApa 
éo7épas, ‘typ @ medayet oTopévav. 7 
pay viv @Tpuvov Gapa 
Avottovors Oepardvrecow pvdasa k.7.d. 
Professor Mezger believed that no parallel 
to the Pindaric responsions could be adduced 
from other poets: in a significant sentence 
he says— 
‘Von einem zufalligen Zusammentreffen 
lisst sich hier nicht wohl reden, so lange 
nicht bei andern, etwa modernen, Dich- 
tern ihnliche Wiederholungen nach- 
gewiesen sind.’ 
Personally I incline to think that there are 
many poets, some modern, some ancient, 
who—if their works were studied with this 
end in view—would be proved to abound in 
responsions of the Pindaric sort.* Did Pro- 
fessor Mezger ever look for them in Theo- 


critus? I will give but one example, 
Idyll ii. :-— 
46s por Swdexatatos ad & 


rddas ovdero™ ike, 
157 viv d€ tre Swdexataios ag’ are 
vw ove mo TElOoV. 


6 obdt Oipas dpakev avdpows. H pa 


ot dAAG 
10 viv dé vw é& Ovéewy katTadyoopat 
GAXa, SeAdva, 
158 7 p’ otk GAXO Te TEeprvov Exel, dpav 
| dé A€Aacra ; 
viv pov tos idtpos Kxkatady- 
| copa aid’ ere Kye 

| Auth, Tav ’"Aiéao wvAav, vai Moépas, 

apaget. 

2 This ode contains reminiscences of Pyth. vi. 
Prof. Bury p. 32 enumerates them and admits: ‘It 
was indeed natural that echoes of the old song should 
haunt the dimmer corridors of the new song.’ 

3 To test my feeling in the matter I took an elegy of 
Propertius (1.3) with the following result: 2 languida 
=38 languidus, 2 desertis = 43 deserta, 3 somno 
= 25 somno = 41 somnum, 4 duris = 14 durus, 
5 fessa = 42 fessa, 8 manibus = 16 manu = 24 
manibus, 10 nocte = 37 noctis = 39 noctis, 12 
molliter...toro = 34 molli...toro, 13 iuberent = 40 
iubes, 15 leviter = 43 leviter, 19 fixus = 34 fixa, 
19 ocellis = 33 ocellos, 23 lapsos = 45 lapsam, 32 
moraturis = 44 moras. 
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8 Baccipa tori rav Tipayyroro 
wmarkalotpayv 
4 . . , 

97 rypyvov moti trav Tipayynroro 
warkaiotpay 
¥ 

9 avptoy, ws wy dw cal péepWopat 
Lp a 
old pe Trovel. 

58 , td A ‘ »¥ 

58 cavpav to tpipaca kaxdv morov av pt- 
ov olgd. 

— KoUTe Ti Thvos eulv Ewe mepwarto 

péada 76 y’ exbés, 


LTuvduos 


pd 


29 ws taxol? in’ epwros 6 
aitixa AeAdis. 
96 macav éxa pe téddaway 6 Mivdtos 
GAA podrotca 
44 eire yuva tHvw Tapaxéxhirar ci re 
Kal avanp, 
4 »” , o . 
TOTGoV Exot AdOas, docov ToKa 
Oncéa parti 
150 xetre pw atre yuvvaixds Exet 
mwdOos eire kat dvipos 
> ¥ i Y ” o. % , FS 
ovx épar arpexts iSuev, drap THOTOV 
aitv "Epwros 


a 


50 &s Kai AéA Div Wop, xai és rode 
Sapa repaoca 
103 eis cua Sdpata A€Adiv. eyo 
8€ ve Gs évonoa 
58 cavpav to. tpi~aca KaKxdv Torov 
avptov oic®. 
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-7 € > ‘ 4 , ‘ 
161 rota ot &v KloTa KaKG happaka hap 


dvAacoey, 

72 trav ropriv Odcacba' éyw dé ot a 
peyaAorros 

138 dvépos. ds 6 pev iver eyo dé of a 


taxuTeOns 
102 as epdpav. a 8 fvOe Kai ayaye Tov 
AtTapoxpwv 
165 xaipe SeAavaia Acwapoxpo., xaipere 
& adXou 
Are there not responsions galore within the 
limits of this idyll, to say nothing of the 
echoes of other idylls that it contains? e.g. 


1. 1 adv te 7d WOvpicpa 
=2. 141 éybupiodopes adv. 
And yet will anyone be bold enough to 
maintain that Theocritus intended them as a 
memoria technica for the benefit of those 
who should attempt to learn the poem by 
heart? The idea is preposterous. The fact 
is that throughout the whole course of 
ancient and modern literature the principles 
of unconscious iteration have been at work, 
and that in the odes of Pindar as in the 
idylls of Theocritus we must recognise the 
results of their operation. 


ArtHUR Bernarp Cook. 





THE DATE OF PINDAR’S TENTH NEMEAN. 


Noraine but the singular beauty of the 
tenth Vemean could pardon me for raising 
so dull a question as that of its date. But 
when [ find the latest student of the subject, 
and he a most sympathetic reader of 
Pindar, M. Gaspard, in his very valuable 
Chronologie Pindarique, suggesting the year 
500 B.c, as the date of the poem, I am dis- 
posed to raise a protest. In B.c. 500 
Pindar was at most in his twentieth year ; 
and I find it @ priort improbable, that a 
Theban youth of that age, who had as yet 
published nothing except perhaps Jsthmian 
vii, a poem in honour of a countryman of his 
own, should have been selected as their 
laureate by citizens of distant Argos. 
Further Nem. x is marked by all the 
features of Pindar’s ripest powers. In 
splendour of phrase, in rapidity and vigour 
of narrative, in dramatic vividness of 
representation it challenges comparison with 
the fourth Pythian itself, while the sublimity 
and pathos of its myth are, I think, unrivalled 
in the literature of Greece. M. Gaspard is 





fully alive to these excellences, but he holds 
that they ‘sont de celles qui tiennent au 
génie méme de Pindare, et 4 ses qualités 
innées: elles dérivent de la nature bien 
plus que de l’art, et il n’y a pas lieu de 
s’étonner si on les retrouve méme dans une 
ceuvre de premiére jeunesse.’ This is per- 
haps a question of individual opinion ; but 
we happen to possess specimens of Pindar’s 
youthful manner, certainly in Pyth. x, which 
dates from 504 B.c., and almost certainly in 
Isthm. vii, which, as M. Gaspard has him- 
self shown, is probably Pindar’s earliest 
work ; and [I am surprised if any one can 
compare these two poems with Nem. x and 
not admit a marked advance in the latter 
both in literary art and intellectual power. 
M. Gaspard finds evidence of youth in the 
style of our poem, ‘haché en phrases courtes 
qu'elle a en commun avec les autres poémes 
de la jeunesse. But the sentences are not 
shorter than those of other poems, e.g. P. ix 
67 f. V. xi 43 f., which belong to Pindar’s 
latest years. In my judgment this peculiar 
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feature tells rather the other way. The 
situation in the myth of Nem. x—the 
devotion of a brother to a brother—suggests 
that of one of the more successful of 
Tennyson’s later poems, the beautiful and 
touching Balin and Balan :— 


But when their foreheads felt the cooling 
air, 

Balin first woke, and seeing that true face, 

Familiar up from cradle-time, so wan, 

Crawl’d slowly with low moans to where he 
lay, 

And on his dying brother cast himself 

Dying ; and he lifted faint eyes ; he felt 

One near him; all at once they found the 
world, 

Staring wild-wide ; then with a child-like 
wail, 

And drawing down that dim, disastrous 
brow 

That o’er him hung, he kiss’d it, moan’d and 
spake. 


But I am not sure that the prodigality of 
the English poet does not contrast unfavour- 
ably with the reserve of the Greek. 


taxéws 6 ‘ex’ adeAdeod Biav rddkw yxapynoe 6 
Tvvdapisas, 
, ¥ ae) ” . , 

kai vv ovrw teOvadr’, dobar dé dpiccovra 
mVvoas EKLYEV. 

Oeppa. 8) téyywv Saxpva crovaxais 

opbiov pwvace. 


Certainly the magnificent couplet with 
which the poem so abruptly closes and so 
dramatically suggests the eager joy of 
Polydeuces in declaring, without a word 
uttered, but only by his acts, his choice of 
the alternatives offered him by Zeus, 


is dp’ aiddcavtos, od yvopua diurdoav Oéro 
BovAav. 

ava 8 ’&Avow pév odbadpov, Eretra b& dwvav 
xaAKxopitpu Kaoropos 


is effective beyond praise. 

Further, M. Gaspard misses that connexion 
between the myth and the circumstances of 
the victory which the mature technique of 
Pindar demands. The myth, he says, forms 
‘un hors-d’oeuvre qui, dans la contexture du 
poeme, pourrait facilement étre détaché du 
reste, sans que la suppression s’en fit sentir. 
L’épinicie pourrait s’arréter aprés la gnome: 
kal pav Gedy murtov yevos du vers 54.’ But 
is it so? Theaeus of Argos had _ been 
successful in the ‘ Hecatombaea’ of his 
native city : he now contemplates competing 
at Olympia (1. 29 ff.), and Pindar draws an 
augury of his success from the fact that his 
house is under the patronage of the 
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Tyndaridae, who will be faithful to their 
trust—xai pav Oewv murrov yévos. It is this 
very ‘fidelity’ of the Tyndaridae that gives 
point to the myth, and Pindar is careful to 
insist upon it in Polydeuces’ outcry, 1. 78 :— 
olxerar Tina pilwv TaTwpéevo 

uti’ zaipot Sev rovw tig tot Bporar, 
where, as others have noted, the word moro{ 
significantly recurs. 

But it is not only in literary power and 
technical art that Pindar’s work shows 
development: there is a corresponding 
development in his religious views. Croiset 
and, following him, M. Gaspard himself, 
have done full justice to this point. In his 
earliest Odes Pindar is seen still under the 
influence of the current Greek view of a 
‘jealous God’—rd Oelov wav ear pOovepdv 
(Hdt. 1. 32): ef. Isthm. vii. 39: 6 Pabavarwv 
pH Opaccérw POdvos Pyth x. 20, dHovepais éx 
Ociv peratporas. This view disappears 
entirely from his later work, in which 
directly and indirectly, in season and out of 
season, sometimes by suppression of facts, 
sometimes by flat contradiction, but more 
often by selecting the less objectionable of 
two alternative versions, Pindar is never 
weary of his attempt to purify the legends 
of the gods of unseemly detail and to preach 
his own profound belief in the divine per- 
fection. ‘The point is too familar to readers 
of Pindar to need illustration here, and it is 
only now alluded to because the treatment 
of the myth in Nem. x. affords more than 
one illustration of the practice. The current 
version of the quarrel between the Dioscuri 
and the Apharetidae represented it as due 
to the rape by Castor and Polydeuces of the 
brides of Idas and Lynceus. Pindar will 
have none of this: according to him it arose 
from ‘some question about cattle,’ audi 
Bovoi rus xodwbeis “Idas (x. 61). Again, the 
legend made Castor and Polydeuces both 
sons of Zeus; but, as Castor was slain, this 
must not be, and Pindar wlth emphasis 
maintains that Castor was a mortal’s son 
(x. 80), thus tacitly contradicting, as the 
scholiast notes, his favourite authority 
Hesiod : 6 pév ‘Hoiodos dudorépovs Avs elvat 
yeveadoyet> 6 88 Livdapos Erépors rv ioropixav 
e€axorovOykws tov pev TLoAvdedxny éx Avis, Tov 
d¢ Kdoropa éx Tuvdapéw elvai dyow. Hence he 
never speaks of the brothers as Avockoipot. 
Consistently with this view, Pindar slips in 
a third alteration. In the Odyssey (xi. 304) 
it is stated that the Tyndaridae divided 
their time between the earth and the grave: 


> > -— 
GXore pev Ldova’ Erepyuepor, GAAore davre 
teOvacw. 
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Pindar improves on this (x. 87) : 


quov pev ke Tv €oLs yaias brevepbev ewv, 

pio o dp av ov év xpvoéors dopo, 
where zvéois and otpavod are characteristic 
innovations upon the reOvaow and foovo’ of 
his predecessor. 

There remains, I think, another indica- 
tion of the date, not hitherto noticed, of a 
nature more precise than are any of the 
arguments advanced above. Theaeus, beside 
his victory in his native city, had also been 
successful in the ‘ Panathenaea’ at Athens, 
where the prize was a jar of olive-oil. 
(x. 33 ff.) On this passage the schol. has a 
curious note: ov éore & eSaywyi) éAaiov ef 
’AOnvav, ei py Toto. vkdou. I know no other 
evidence for this exception to the prohibi- 
tion of the export of oil from Athens, and I 
suspect that the reference in Pindar’s lines 
is somewhat different. It is well known 
thit about B.c. 550, when the Atheniins 
were defeated by the Argives and Aegine- 
tans, an embargo was laid by Argos on the 
importation of Athenian produce, especially 
pottery ; cf. Hut, v. 88: ’Arrixov pre te 
Gio tpordépery mpos 7d ipdy, pyTe Képapov 
«7.4. In a valuable paper in a previous 
number of this Review (xii. 86) Mr. Hoppin 
has shown that this embargo must have 
lasted over seventy years, inasmuch as 
recent excavations at Argos have discovered 
scarcely any fragments of Athenian vases of 
the period B.c. 550-480. When the embargo 
was removed is unknown. Probably it was 
gradually relaxed or evaded ; but it must 
have been formally rescinded in 460 B.c. 
when an Athenian-Argive alliance was 
formed. (Thuc. 1. 102). Readers of Pindar 
must have been often struck by the curious 
emphasis and detail of the lines in question 
(x. 33 ff). At first sight they have the air 
of a pointless conceit : 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON DIELS’ 
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, J Ld 2 A > if 
yaia 5¢ kavbeioa mupt Kap7os éAaias 
» q ‘ > Ps ‘ > > / 9 
€uodev Hpas tov edavopa Aadv év ayyéwv Epxerw 
Trap7rotkiAots. 


‘in earth burnt with fire the fruit of the 
olive came to the gallant host of Hera in 
richly-flowered enclosures of vases,’ This 
feature will be removed, if we see in these 
lines a direct allusion by Pindar to the recent 
alliance between Argos and Athens and the 
consequent revival of the use of Athenian 
pottery at Argos. This is the alliance so 
often referred to-in the Oresteia of Aeschylus, 
and such an allusion is entirely characteristic 
of Pindar, who loses no opportunity of 
glancing at the great political movements of 
his time and is indeed the most important 
contemporary witness for the history of his 
age that has survived for us. We are thus 
brought down to the very period which 
Dissen, arguing on quite different lines, 
long ago suggested. This was the period 
when Argos, after her capture of Mycenae 
(B.c. 464) became once more mistress of her 
plain and began again to resume her old 
place in the Peloponnese after the long 
depression succeeding her defeat by Cleo- 
menes (494 B.c.). At such a time she may 
well have sent a citizen to compete in the 
games of her newly-formed ally Athens, and 
called upon the greatest poet in Greece to 
celebrate her reviving power by recalling 
the legends of fair women and brave men 
(x. 5 ff.) who had glorified her past. The 
poem must we know have immediately pre- 
ceded an Olympian festival (x. 32): that, I 
suggest, was the festival of Ol. 80 =B.c. 460. 
The tenth Nemean thus follows next after 
Pyth. iv. (B.c. 462) and marks with it the 
zenith of Pindar’s powers. 


W. T. Lenprum. 


POETARUM PHILOSOPHORUM 


FRAGMENTA. 


Parmenides fr. 16. 1, 2 


« ‘ oe >» = \7 , 
ws yap éexaoror’ éxe kpaow pedewv toAuTAGy«K- 
Twv 
A , > , ”~ 4 A > ‘ 
Tws voos GvOpwroint Tapurrarat: Td yap aiTo 
oF 9 , 
€orw omep ppovee pedewv picts avOpwroiow. 


Diels’ rapirrara is surely questionable for 
wapictarat or mapeornxe Of MSS. There 


seems to be a corruption in 70, for which I 
would suggest aird. If atravro is possible, 
why should not atr6 yap aird be admissible ? 
‘is the very thing itself.’ 


Empedocles fr. 4. 9, 10, 11 
GAN’ ay’ dpa racy Tadapnt, ze SHAov Exactov, 
pyre Te Oe Exwv wiote TA€ov } Kat’ aKounY 
7 axonv épidovrov irép tpavwpata yAwoons. 
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In 10 Diels mentions a v.l. rw’, which 
may, I think, be right. But the construction 
of the words éyw éxwv ricre is very obscure. 
Nor can I see how it can find a parallel in 
the Homeric ojow exe dpeci. Possibly the 
cases have become inverted pyre tw’ dyer 
éxwov miorw mAéov. If this is so, the accus. 
axonv in 11 is constructed xara ovveow ‘ not 
trusting your sight more than if you had 
heard, or accepting the ears’ sounding mes- 
sage beyond the clear indications of the 
tongue.’ 


Emped. fr. 17. 20, 21, 25 


Kat Pirorns év totew, ton pyKos Te wAaTOS Te 
TiV ov vow dépkev, pnd’ dupacw yoo TeOnTwS" 
Ti ov Tis TyeT Oooow EALocopEeryny SedanKe 
Ovyros avijp. 


doco ‘with the eyes’ appears indubitably 
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right : is not wer’ simply an expansion of 7’ 
trajected from its proper place after rjvt 
Emp. jr. 64 
to 8 emu Kai IdOos elor 8° dynos appara 
ploywv. 
So Diels 


partly after Karsten and 


Wyttenbach : but, unless I am much mis- 
taken, the last words as given by the MSS. 
of Plutarch d:a répews dypioywv point rather 
to dv dios aly’ dvapioywv. 


Timon fr. 62 


évOev kal 6 Tipwv airarat rov WAdrwva éri ro 
ovrw KaAAwrilew Tov Swxpatnv woAdois paby- 
pacw. } yap, pyo., Tov ovK eéAovra Tpeivar 
70oddyov. 
puaivers OF pinvas. 
Rosinson ELLIs. 





ON THE MEMORABILIA OF XENOPHON. 


1. 3. 14 ovrw 5) Kai ddpodwidlew trois py 
dodadds Exovtas mpds adpodiow. weTo xpHvat 
mpos Towra, ola py) wavy pev SEeopevov Tov 
owpatos ovk dv mpoade~aito H Wyn, Seopévov SE 
ov« av Tpdypata wapexo. Editors and critics 
point out the unusual construction adpod.- 
oufew mpds te and also the very strange 
use of the neuter rovatra ofa, which is not 
to be justified by thoughts of taduxa. None 
of them that I know of has suggested that 
both difficulties disappear together, if we 
take the second zpds as an accidental repe- 
tion of the first, like éri in 2. 1. 23 below, 
and write ddpodiwrdlev...ypyvar Toadra ola 
K.T.A, 


1. 6. 13°Q’Avridav, zap’ Hiv vouilerar Tiv 
Gpav Kai tiv codiav éuoiws pev Kaddv, dpolws 
8é aicxpov Siaribeobar civar. tiv Te yap dpav 
éav pev x.7.d.- day b8 K7.A. Kal tiv codiav 
woavTws TOYS pev...7wAodvTas K.T.A.* Gotis OF 
K.T.A. 

The point is not that it it is equally 
creditable and discreditable to dispose of the 
two things, but that in both cases there is a 
creditable as well as a discreditable way of 
doing it, two possibilities with regard to 
each of them, set forth with correspondence 
of pev and de. It follows that in the early 
part of the sentence we want adverbs, not 
adjectives: dpoiws pév Karas, dspotws 88 
aigxpas diariberbar evar, evar meaning it is 


possible. For the double adverb cf. Thue. 
2. 60. 6 otk dy dpolws Tt oixeiws pao. 


2.1.23 bpd oe, & “HpdxAes, aropotvra roiav 
bddv éxi tov Biov tpamyn: av ov eve irnv 
rownodpevos, [eri] tHv ydiotny Te Kat pactyy 
bddv aw oe. 

The MSS. (including Stobaeus who has 
rouodpevos) are divided between rounodpevos, 
ronoyn, Tomoys, and zomoe, of which the 
last three are much more likely to be 
‘corrections’ of the first than the first to be 
a corruption of them. Is then zomodpevos 
right? The understanding over again of 
éxt tov Biov tpary is so awkward that I 
think not. It is more probable that some 
word like BadifZys has dropped out. If s0, 
it is very tempting to insert a word almost 
identical with the first syllables of zomod- 
pevos and hence easily lost, reading éay ov 
enue piiynv <mpoins> momodpevos. 


ib. 26 of pév uot didror xadrodoi pe Evdar- 
poviav, ot S& purodyTés pe troKxopifouevor dvo- 
paovot Kaxiav. 

It is certain that troxopifopevor cannot be 
used of calling by a bad name, as it means 
just the opposite. There is therefore a good 
deal of plausibility in the proposal to put 
the word into the first clause instead of the 
second ; only then, as Gilbert says, Vice 
videtur tanquam suam causam prodere. Was 
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it not a gloss written in the margin and 
intended to apply to the first clause (iAo 
x.7.A.), then inserted by mistake in the text 
and inserted in the wrong place ? 


2.2.9 drav ev rais tpaywdiais dAAHAoOvs Ta 
éxxata Néywou. 

"Ecxara macyev, ecxata Kaxd, ete, are 
recognised phrases ; but éoyata Aéyew seems 
questionable. Does it occur elsewhere? I 
should be inclined to read aicywra. The 
words are sometimes confused, and Soph. Aj. 
1320,1324: Phil. 607 with liad 3. 38: 6.325 
are enough to establish the propriety of 
aicxiora here. 


2. 6.5 doris 
”~ , e nw » 4 A > , 
TOU TWpaTos HOoVvaY, Evorkos 5é Kai evavuPoros 


> ‘ / > “ ‘ 
+ * €YKpaTys pPEeV €OTL TWV bua 


iv tvyxdvet kal pirdvixos pds 70 2) EAAcirec Oat 


eb rowdy Tovs evepyeToiVTas avTOV. 

Of the two best MSS. one has evorxos, the 
other evvovs. The rest are divided between 
evvovs, evorkos, and eVopKos. Evo.xos is unmean- 
ing here, and neither evvovs nor evopKos ac- 
counts forthe variousreadings. Eivoixds, which 
Isuspect Xenophon wrote, will account fairly 
for all three, evopxos being an easy ‘ cor- 
rection’ of evoixos after the v was lost. He 
has the adverb etvoikés about a dozen times, 
though the adjective, which is less common 
generally, seems not to occur in his writings. 
Eivoixds is @ more proper word than eitvovs 
here ; a man is evdvoixds by nature, evvous by 
accident of acquaintance, etc. 


ib. 38 «i wou weivaye Kowyn THv TOAW Wevdo- 
pevos, ws av orparyytKe Te Kal SiKaoTiKd Kal 
TotTiK@, EavTyy éritpéeat. 

The distinction in this sort of use between 
os and as av (ef. Kiihner’s note) is not very 
hard to grasp. “Emitpérw co. éuavtov as 
cgop> means that I regard you as wise 
and put myself in your hands ac- 
cordingly’; émitpérw wou euavrov ds av coda 
means that I do not, at least necessarily, 
regard you as wise, but that for some 
reason or other I put myself in your hands 
as though you were: ‘1 entrust myself to 
you, as [I should to a wise man, or as I should 
if I thought you wise.’ So rodro zoe, ws 
godos wy, as a wise man, he acts in this 
Way’; rovto move ws av codds, ‘he acts in 
this way, as a wise man would do,’ by no 
means assuming that he is wise, though 
possibly his wisdom might be inferred from 
his action. In other words ws dv cannot be 
used to introduce a fact or what is regarded 
as a fact by the person or persons immedi- 
ately concerned. In late Greek this dis- 
tinction is lost and ws ay used freely for ds, 
but in good Attic it is always maintained. 
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It would seem therefore doubtful whether 
the expression ascribed to Solon about the 
Athenians driven abroad, 


7 > £39? ‘ 
yAoooar ovker’ “Artix 
ev « a Lad U 
ievras, ws av tok\Aayn tAavwpLEVOUS, 


can be quite rightly preserved, for they did 
wander in many places, whereas os av means 
as though they wandered. In spite of 
Gilbert I do not think it can be said that 
ws av is inappropriate here in Xenophon, as 
it is distinctly meant that Critobulus lacks 
the qualifications in question. Athens might 
be induced to trust herself to him as she 
would to a competent man. At the same 
time the hypothesis is that she thinks him 
competent, and for that as is more proper, 
like as dvrt olxovouiKd Te Kal érysedct in the 
next and precisely parallel sentence. “Av 
here has been changed to ovr. (Weiske), but 
that is very improbable. Remembering 
however the very frequent interchange of 
av and 67, I think it is an open question 
whether here and in 3. 6. 4: 3. 8 1 89 
should not be read. Certainly here and in 
3. 6. 4 it would be quite in place: in 3. & 1 
less so. 


2.9. 4 ob yap iv olos dd mavTos Kepdaivew 
GANA pirdxpyords Te Kal Edy pactov elvat ard 
tov cvKodhavTav Aap Pave. 

Archedemus is an able and honourable 
man who sees no objection to making the 
ovxopavra: yield up some of their ill-gotten 
gains. In the present case he gave one of 
them no peace éws tov te Kpitwva adijxe kat 
aitd xpyata édwxe. But it is inept to say 
of him that he was honourable and thought 
it very easy to get money out of the ovxo- 
gavra. The two things do not hang to- 
gether. It occurred to me first that pacrov 
might be a mistake for yxpyorod, ‘that it 
was quite the part of an honourable man,’ 
as Euripides says (Mragm. 678 Nauck) éore 
To. KaAov Kakovs KoAdfew. But perhaps the 
more familiar interchange of pacros and 
dpioros affords a better explanation. He 
used to say dpurrov «iva, that it was the 
best thing or a very good thing to do. 

There is much awkwardness about re xai 
coupling an adjective and a verb. Perhaps 
Xenophon wrote something like giAsxpyords 
Te Kal <qiAdxados Kal> Edy. 


» 3.3. 7 Onyew 8& tas Yuyas Tov imréwv Kai 
eLopyilew mpos Tovs ToAeuious, dmep aAKiww-~ 
Tépous Trove, Suavevonoa ; 

As some, though not the best, MSS. have 
eixep and all MSS. are said to have zoveiv 
(xovet Stobaeus), it may be worth considering 
whether Xenophon wrote cizep dAkiywréepous 
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mou <BovAa>. Cf. 3. 6. 3 eizep trysaoba 
BovdAa, dheAntéa vor TOS Eori. 


3. 5. 1 Kai 6 IlepixAyjs, Bovdoluny adv, Edn, 
& Soxpares, & A€yers: G7ws S& radra yévorr’ av, 
ov dvvapat yvavar. BovrAet ody, én 6 Swxparns, 
diadoyiLopevor wept abrav érurxor@pev Grou 75 
To dSuvatov €ort ; 

I think the editors ought to have seen 
before now that dvvardy is a mistake, made 
in many other places too, for ddvvarov. 
Consider the context. Young Pericles 
would like to improve the military strength 
and reputation of Athens, but he is afraid it 
can’t be done. Well, says Socrates, shall 
we try and find out where the difficulty, the 
impossibility, lies? The Athenians are as 
numerous as the Boeotians ; they are physic- 
ally as robust, morally as patriotic and 
public-spirited ; they have at least as 
glorious a history to inspire them. Ah, 
but for some time past (says Pericles) 
Boeotia has been gaining courage and 
Athens losing it. That (Socrates rejoins) 
will make the Athenians all the more 
ready to follow anyone who shows them 
how to retrieve their credit and position. 
Socrates thus shows, point by point, that 
there is nothing to prevent Pericles from 
effecting what he wishes. The argument 
would have to take another turn altogether, 
if they set out to consider how the thing 
was possible. ‘How are you to do it? 
They are numerous, robust,’ etc.: that is 
nonsense. ‘ Why should you not do it? 
Where is the impossibility? They are 
numerous, robust,’ etc.: this is seuse. 

Notice also the concluding words of the 
dialogue (28): dru pév yap av tovTwy Kata- 
mpaéns..Kadov éorar..., eav 5€ Te aibrav 
a8vvatys, «TA. 


ib. 7 GdAdAa pv, Eby 6 Tlepexdjs, «f ye viv, 
padiota reiOowro, dpa av cin A€yew, THs av 
aitrovs mpotpevaiueba x.T.X. 

Continuing the discussion, Pericles says, 
«If what you say is true, that under present 
circumstances they would be more ready to 
follow a leader, then we might go on to ask 
how best to animate them with a right 
ambition.’ It is abundantly clear that this 
requires not «i ye viv padwora reiGowro, ‘if 
they were now to listen’ but ef ye viv padtor’ 
av weiOowro, ‘if it is true that they would 
now be likely to listen.’ So in 4. 3. 8 
paduch Has apeXoin is now always corrected 
to pddwor’ av jas, and the error is an 
extremely common one. 


ib. 9 They must remind the Athenians 
how their ancestors won such eminence: «i 


tovs ye tadaitdérovs dv dkovouev tpoydvous 

abtav dvapipvyoKoysev adrods axnkodtas dpic- 
4 

Tous ‘yeyovevat. 

No one appears to have made sense of 
dxynkootas, and it is often omitted. Even 
Cobet sanctions this. The course of the 
argument however seems to show that 
axyxooras is a blunder for doxodvtas. They 
got their place by hard training. Cf. 14 ¢ 
pev é€evpovres TA TOV Tpoyoven émiTNdedpata 
pdtv xeipov éxeivov emirndevourev, and 15 
cwpacknoovow. In Dion. Hal. 450 ois 
doKover Tiv woAuTiKHy pirocodiay is now read 
after Reiske’s conjecture for rots dxovovar 
tm. Thue. 2. 39, 2 érumdvw doxyoe edbis 
véou OvTes TO dvdpeiov perepyxovrat illustrates 
the meaning, though he and Xenophon 
seem to differ about the fact. 


3. 11. 14 Ids otv av, épy (Theodote the 
courtesan), éy® Aywov euroeiv tov wap’ enol 
duvatunv ; Ei vy Al’, py, tpatov pev ois 
KEKopeapevols pyTE Tpordéepors pyTE Uroptpvy- 
oKols, Ews av THS TANT MOVAS TWavoduevor TAAL 
d€wvrat, éreita TOUS deomevous bropipvyoKots 
as KoopiwTatyn Te duitia Kat TO <pi Cobet, 
Schenkl, Gilbert, Marchant > datveor Gar Bovdo- 
péevn xapilerbar Kai diadev’yovoa ews av as 
padiora denbacr. 

It is odd that Cobet should have inserted 
py in the wrong place: still odder that all 
the editors have followed him so obediently. 
His extraordinary insight might well by 
some accident go for once astray, but how is 
it none of the editors have seen that the 
necessary py Must precede not daiverbar but 
either BovAomévn or yxapilerOac? If it pre- 
cedes datver Gar, then diadevyoura is negatived 
too, ‘not to appear anxious to avoid,’ which 
makes nonsense. In strict logic and by 
ordinary idiom it should be Bovdopevyn py 
xapiLecOa. But it is also good Greek to 
write ui Bovrlopeévyn xapiler Oa, in which case 
ov BovAopan (cf. ob dnt, od tpoormoodpat, etc.) 
is like our ‘I don’t wish to gratify’=‘I 
wish not to gratify.’ I should prefer how- 
ever to write BovAopevyn pn xapiler Gar because 
the last syllable of BovAouévn will explain 
the loss of wy. Cf. on 4. 1. 3 below. 

But the sentence contains another and 
less obvious mistake, not difficult to set 
right. The second tropimvyckos is quite 
inappropriate. If Theodote bears herself 
modestly and seems coy and reluctant, how 
can this be said to ‘remind’ men? The 
point should be and evidently is that it 
stimulates them, as going without food pro- 
vokes hunger (13). The word for this, 
which trouiuvyoxors has displaced the more 
easily because the two words are partly 
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alike, is troxviZos. Socrates has already 
used it in this chapter (3) in the same sort 
of connection, drev troxvigopevor Kai dired- 
Oovres roOjooper. The first troppvyoKos 
here in 14, which seems appropriate enough, 
and which I do not wish to alter, remained 
in the copyist’s mind and led him, no doubt 
unconsciously, to adapt iroxvifots to it. 

[Dr. Postgate points out to me the parallel 
afforded by Prop. 4. 5. 29, if we adopt the 
conjecture exstimulare or et stimulare. 
The right reading is however very doubt- 


ful. ] 


4. 1. 3 Socrates draws an illustration 
from dogs, pointing out trav xKvvdv tov 
eipveotdtwv...tas pev Kadds axbeioas apioras 
ylyverOar mpos tas Ojpas Kat xpnoywrdras, 
dvaywyous dé ytyvopnevas paraious Te Kat paviwdets 
kat dvorebeotatas. Read <ras> dvaywyots 
8é, which seems especially needed after the 
partitive genitive rav-eipverrdtwy, and note 
that ras has been absorbed by tke last 
syllable of ypyoywrdras. For the position 
of d€ cf. 4.5. 11 ra pev xpdriota...ta Hdiora 


8€ «.7.A. 


4. 2.3 TapacxevacacGa should be zapec- 
xevaoOa, as in 4. 1.5. The aorist tense is 
unsuitable, and the mistake one of a very 
common type. 


4.2. 10 yvwpovixod yap avdpds Kat todtro 
det. 

Strange constructions have been found 
for rovro, and kav rovrw has been suggested. 
If Cobet is right in saying (V.LZ. pp. 155, 
272) that xai and mpds get interchanged, 
we might very well read zpds totro. Note 
however a similar xai just before in kai 
iarpov. 


1b. 28 émiBupotor tovrouvs irép attav Bov- 
AeverGat, Kal mpoloracbai te aitav Tovrovs, 
kai Tas €Amidas Tov dyabdv év Tovros éxovar. 
re is usually altered to ye after Stephanus. 
The construction is so awkward, especially 
with rovrovs repeated, that some scholars 
have seemed to look with favour on his pro- 
posal to insert €6éAover. (BovAovrar?). But 
what has happened is that the infinitive 
BovAeverGar has caused a finite verb to get 
into the infinitive too, quite a common sort 
of error. Xenophon wrote xai zpoicravrai 
Te...kat...€xovot. With that rovrovs is right 
enough. 


4.4.17 tin & ay tis paddrov moreioee 
mapaxatabécbat 7) xpypata 7) viovs ;...tive 8 dv 
paGdAov roA€utor TurTEVoELav 7) dvoxas 7) oTov- 
das 7) ovvOrjKas wept cipyvys ;...7o 8 dv paddov 
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of TVpmpaxor TiPTEvEELaV 7) ryyepoviav 7) ppovpap- 
xlav H TOAELS 5 

In the first sentence wapaxatafécGa is 
explanatory or consecutive, ‘whom would a 
man sooner trust, so as to deposit ?’: in the 
the third morevoeiav iyyepoviav x.7.A. is quite 
natural, ‘commit these things to his hands. 
But in the second can you speak of enemies 
‘trusting’ treaties, etc. to a man in the 
sense of making them with him in full trust 
and confidence as to his honour? The phrase 
can hardly be justified and perhaps an in- 
finitive similar in construction to 7wapaxara- 
GécGa1 has fallen out, e.g. murredoerav <moteto~ 
a> ? avoyas. 


4.5. 1 atrds havepds hv Trois cvvodow noKy- 
Kos avrov padiota wavTwv avOpwrwv. aoKo 
has two constructions: dox® twa I practise 
(train) a man: and dox® mm I practise a 
thing, i.e. practise myself in a thing. doxo 
twa logically justifies doxa éuavrdv, but then 
this means exactly the same as dox® Tt, 
which is certainly the common expression. 
The only passage I find cited for the reflexive 
pronoun is Cyrop. 8. 6. 10 egayew 8 éxi rhv 
Onpav tov catparny Tovs ard Ovpdv Kai dokelv 
avrov Te Kal Tos odv EavT@ Ta ToreutKd ; but 
there it is by no means necessary. avrov as 
subject of doxeiv makes perfectly good sense. 
Unless therefore other examples are forth- 
coming, I suspect that atrov in the Memora- 
bilia should be airyy, i.e. éyxparea in the 
preceding sentence; and this is otherwise 
better than atrov, as joKynkws abrov fails to 
specify what he trained himself in. 


4. 6.12 drov pev ex tdv Ta vopipa émiTed- 
ovvTwv ai apxai Kabioravtat, TavTyy pev THY 
moXtetav apirtoKpatiav évomilev elvan. 

Is not some word like dpuora or padtora 
needed with émreAovvrwv? Cf. Cyrop. 8.1.8 
Orav pev 6 émoraryns BeAtiwv yévntat, Kafapo- 
TEpov Ta vOuysa mparrerar' Orav Se xeElpwr, 
avAdrepov. 


4. 7. 2 ws ixavds tis yevorro, et wore Senoece, 
yiv pétpw opOas 7) tapadraBeiv 7) tapadoivar 7} 
diaveipar 7) Epyov drodetgac Oa. 

Here again something seems missing. The 
vague épyov aodeifaoGar can hardly stand 
beside the other specific expressions. Read 
something like 7 dAXo te épyov (or 7 épyov 
yee 1 
ottodv), dmrode’EacGat. 


ib. 4 éxéAeve S€ Kai dotpodAoyias éumetpous 
ylyverOa, Kai Tavrns pméevTor péxpt TOD vuKTOS 
TE Wpav Kal pnVvos Kal éviavTod SvvacGaryryvuc- 
Kev evexa Tropelas Te Kai TAD Kal dvdAakis, Kal, 
doa GAA 7 vuKTos 7 wyVvos 7 evravTod mparTerat, 
mpos Tair’ éxew Texpnpios xpyoOa, Tas wpas 
Tov eipnnevwv duayryverKovtas. 
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There is sense in talking about a thing 
being done vuxrds by night, literally at some 
time within a night, but there is none in 
talking of a thing being done pyyvds or 
€viavrov, except when those genitives mean 
what they clearly do not mean here, within 
a month or year, that is at some time not 
more than a month or year distant, or in 
some given month (4. 8. 2) or year. It is 
plain that the sense here intended is things 
that have to be done at given times of the 
night, the month, or the year, or something 
like that. But no effort will get this 
sense out of the simple genitives pyvds and 
évavtov. The insertion of tats apa has 
been thought of, but it is not, I think, quite 
what is wanted, besides being open to the 
objection that we already have dpav and ras 
Spas in other parts of the sentence. I 
should say that some expression like ‘ by 
observation of night, month, year’ is what 
Xenophon wrote, e.g. éviavtod <rnpyoe>, or, 
to repeat a word used in § 2 about geometry, 
eviavTov <petpyoe>. 

4, 7.10 ef tus wadXov 7 Kata THY dvOpwrivynv 
codiav wdedetabar Bovdroro, cvveBovAeve pav- 
TiKns erimercioban. 

Is padAov a@dedrcioGar a good Greek ex- 
pression? @edciy is one of the class of 
verbs noted by Cobet V.Z. 270, with which 
are coupled not adverbs but neuter ad- 
jectives, The phrases are zA¢ov, wAciota, 
peydna, péeywora, pndev, TomovTov, MdeAciv, as 
any one may see, for instance, by examining 
Opero in Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum. That 
lexicon does indeed give one passage with 
padwora, but there pddura goes in sense 
with éuod, not with the verb (Zheages 127 p 
cizep ole im éyod padior dv ao. TovTov 
apedAnOijva). Without therefore pronounc- 
ing padAov impossible (especially in Xeno- 
phon) we are justified in doubting it, and 
all the more if there is an obvious and 
“asy remedy at hand. Probably Xenophon 
wrote paooov, a word which is now read for 
éA\doowr in Cyrop. 2. 4. 27 on the authority 
of Suidas and, again for éAdoowr, by con- 
jecture in Resp. Lac. 12.5. The superlative 
pyxiotos also occurs in him two or three 
times. Semi-poetical as it is, it is just such 
a term as Xenophon rather likes using and 
just such as to get corrupted to a more 
familiar word, like paAAov or €Aarrov, as in 
the above instances. In the present context 
it seems especially suitable to the notion 
belonging to pavtixy of something which 
sees and reaches further than ordinary 
human wisdom. A similar word which 
occurs several times in the Memorabilia is 
peiwy, used instead of the familiar jrrwv. 





4. 8.7 ob dia 7d pidciv ewe. . . dAAG dtd7ep 


\ a ae ” a. , ' 
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yiyver Bau. 


The editors seem not to notice this very 


curious use of d:dzep, in the sense of because, 
It may of course be a mistake for ddr, but 
it would be unsafe to alter it. Is there any 
other example of the use? Dem. 3. 19 has 
been taken so, but quite needlessly, 
Liddell and Scott mention that 60 is 
similarly used in late Greek, quoting 
[Aristotle] De Plant. 2. 4. 8256 19, 
That would be easier to alter. 


There are two or three topics connected 
with the Memorabilia on which I will add 
a word. 

(1) It is surprising that the Oeconomicus 
and Symposium have ever been thought to be 
detached portions ef the Memorabilia, a 
view as old as Galen. Their length is in itself 
sufficient to disprove the idea, for Symp. 
is a quarter and Oecon. about half the total 
length of Mem., the latter work containing 
only short or comparatively short conversa- 
tions. Their contents also unfit them to be 
parts of it. Jem. is serious all through, 
either defending Socrates from charges 
brought against him or otherwise showing 
how good and improving his conversation 
was. Symp. is the account of a drinking- 
party, introducing Socrates in his lighter 
moments, characteristic enough, bnt no part 
of the earnest Mem. Moreover in Symp. 
Socrates is only one talker of many, the 
most prominent no doubt, but not holding 
the exclusive position which he does in Mem. 
Just as in Plato’s like-named dialogue 
Agathon, Aristophanes and the rest all have 
their turn, so in Xenovhon. Oecon. of 
course is serious enough, but in it again 
Socrates is by no means _ predominant 
throughout. For two-thirds of it Ischo- 
machus is really the protagonist. Socrates 
does not become a mute person as in Sophistes 
and Politicus, but Ischomachus does most of 
the talking and sometimes talks continuous- 
ly for a page or pages together. There is 
nothing like this in JMem., and it would be 
inconsistent with the plan of the work. 
The somewhat clumsy structure of Oecon. 
is indeed noticeable. Xenophon narrates a 
long conversation between Socrates and 
Critobulus. A large part of this conversa- 
sion consists of a narration by Socrates of 
another conversation he held with Ischo- 
machus ; and of this doubly narrated con- 
versation with Ischomachus Ischomachus’ 
narration of a third conversation forms 
no small part. Plato goes a long way in 
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the matter of narrated dialogue, but not so 
far asthis. Also, awkwardly enough, Oecon. 
ends at the close of Socrates’ conversation 
with Ischomachus, and without coming back 
to the talk with Critobulus in the course 
of which that conversation was narrated. 

(2) I have not studied Mem. minutely 
enough to speak with absolute confidences, 
but the impression left on me by two or 
three fairly careful readings is that the 
bulk of it is genuine Xenophon, and that no 
good case is made out for the theory of 
incessant and extensive interpolations. 
We must allow for the fact that Xenophon 
is only a writer of moderate merit, and that 
his strength never lies in clear and forcible 
thinking ; and we may assume, what is 
partly the same thing, that the work was 
never intended to be other than loose in its 
structure, and that very probably bits of it 
were composed at different times, and added 
on or inserted without sufficient regard to 
therest. These things being given, though 
the reasoning is sometimes obscure or feeble, 
and the composition rather a patchwork, I 
see no sufficient grounds for holding that 
Xenophon did not write most of it as it 
stands. Not a few of the objections have 
arisen from imperfections of language, which 
criticism gradually diminishes in number. 
Some few I hope are removed in the sugges- 
tions above made. Many other objections, 
as far as I have examined them, appear to 
me hyper-critical or quite unfounded. There 
are plenty of real blots and blemishes in the 
book, which the critics have pointed out 
along with a number of more or less imagin- 
ary ones. When the text has been thoroughly 
purged of corruptions—and that has not 
been done yet—lI should say that Xenophon 
ought to bear most of the blame for the 
faults which remain. 

(3). How far does the characteristic 
Xenophontean vocabulary appear in J/em.1? 
What light, if any, does the language throw 
on the date of composition? I will not give 
details. Indeed # have not collected them 
with quite sufficient care. But, particles 
apart, the vocabulary pure and simple is not 
very markedly Xn., though much of the 
almost unanalysable style is. Particles apart 
I do not know that the vocabulary is much 
more marked than that of the first part of 
the Hellenics. Thereare a few cases of such 
familiar Xn. words as vv, éore, éxed temporal, 
os tinal (I have only noticed one, 1. 4. 6), 
mpoobev, €vOa, 7, petwv, téxva, edekev, ave, 
and some others, ¢.g. dupa, eirerds, poxGelv, 
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TepTvos, edpevys, evhpoovvy, AvowTedciv, Woav- 
tws, dwpeiobar, addéfecGat, which belong to 
him ; but the proportion is small. Particles, 
however, which are so conspicusly wanting 
in the first part of the Hellenics, are abun- 
dant here (as Roquette has shown) and 
quite Xn. in character. If therefore we are 
to give Mem. a decidedly later date, it must, 
I think, as far as the vocabulary goes, be 
on the strength of the particles. Again, 
there is not, as far as I see, any marked 
difference in vocabulary between different 
parts of the book, unless it be in the passage 
I am about to mention. 

The well-known story in Book II. of the 
Choice of Heracles is of especial interest, and 
as there is a question Whether and how far 
the language is that of Xenophon, or 
Prodicus, or (as I understand Gilbert, the 
Teubner editor, to say) some third person, | 
have thought it worth while to set down 
here the words in it that bave a more or less 
Xn. character, referring the reader to 
previous articles for more information about 
them. The story occupies four pages in the 
Teubner text, and just as many in the new 
Oxford edition. 


. . > , P > +>. ? lq 

Mem. 2.1.21. érefof time. 22. evapemys 
good-looking, oupatwice, apd. 23. rpdobev, 
TEpTVva. 24. répropat, etppaivonat, arovas 


(X. is always keen on giAomovia). 27. Hep. 
28. €Bé\w = BovrAopa (Anab. 4. 4. 6), avée, 
our. 29. etppoovvy. 30. TAnpwv. 
S31. dwovusagain, 32. evpevys. 33. duoxOos, 
yepairepot, ayd\dopat, TET PWILEVOS (Hell. 
6. 3. 6.), roxevs. ‘Io these we may add as in 
some degree of like nature (30) xa@uvotv 
(31), dBéaros (32), cvAdAjTrpia (52), xwpis 
€L00 (32), pakapirros, “‘Hovxia (21), a 
solitary place, solitude, is also noticeable. 

The passage is highly elaborated, and 


-that is why there are so many of these words 


occurring in it, quite out of proportion to the 
average number. We know of course 
nothing about the style of Prodicus, except 
that he was nice in his choice of words and 
careful, perhaps over careful, in discrimina- 
ting synonyms. No doubt on such a theme 
he too may have used some of these words. 
Socrates is made to say of him (54), in words 
curiously like those of the Zheaetetus 168 c 
about Protagoras, that he used éru peyadetore- 
pos pyyacw 7 eyo viv. But the coincidence 
of all these Xn. expressions, taken along 
with many other Xn. touches in the passage, 
leaves no doubt in my mind that the writer 
was Xenophon, not Prodicus, nor another. 
Herpert RicharDs. 
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ARETHAS AND THE CODEX CLARKIANUS 


(Piato, Phaedo, 96 a-c). 


In an earlier part of this Review (C.R. 
xvi. pp. 16, 17), Dr. E. H. Gifford suggests 
that the oldest corrector of the Clarke 
Plato derived his corrections of Phaedo 96 
a-c from the MS. of Eusebius written by 
Baanes for Arethas in a.p. 914, that is to 
say, nineteen years after the Plato had been 
written for the same patron by John the Calli- 
grapher. This is supposed to confirm the 
belief that the diorthotes of the Clarkianus 
and the writer of its scholia was none other 
than Arethas himself. I have no desire to 
dispute this belief, which is held by many 
scholars of repute. The éxrnodpyv ’Apébas 
Tlatpeds of the D’Orville Euclid (which is 
admitted to be written by the same hand) 
is difficult to get over, though it is not, 
perhaps, inconceivable that the head of a 
scriptorium should write a subscriptio in 
his employer’s name, and it is hard not to 
share Mr. T. W. Allen’s scepticism as to the 
performance of such mechanical work as the 
numbering of sheets by Arethas himself, 
But, however that may be, it can be shown 
that Dr. Gifford’s argument does not tell 
one way or the other. 

In the first place, if we are to adopt the 
view that the corrections of the diorthotes 
are derived from Eusebius, we ought to be 
convinced that the readings in question do 
not come from any more obvious source. 
Now, these readings are not in any way 
peculiar to Eusebius ; they are the readings 
of the great majority of Platonic MSS. In 
fact, it is the readings of the first hand 
in the Clarkianus (B) that are quite 
peculiar to that MS. and two others de- 
rived either from the same archetype or, 
possibly, from a copy of the Clarkianus 
itself made before diorthosis. In particular, 
the supposed Eusebian readings of the 
diorthotes (whom I shall call B*) are in 
every case the readings of the Marcianus 
(App. Class. 4. 1), which Schanz calls T, 
and also, for the most part, of Stobaeus. 
Unfortunately, Schanz has not edited the 
Phaedo since he discovered the importance 
of T, and no full collation is available. I 
am, therefore, obliged to show the true state 
of the case by the following bit of apparatus 
criticus. The readings of T are taken from 
a photograph in my possession. I have also 
re-examined the passage in the Clarkianus 
itself without firding anything new. I 
quote Stobaeus from Wachsmuth’s edition. 


Phaedo 96 a, 5 BovdAopua...6 xéBns B? T 
Stob. (6 éya...xeBns Euseb.): om. B 
a 8 trepydavos BT: irépdpwv in marg. T: 
tirepynpavov Huseb. Stob. a 9 elvar 
eidevae tas B? T Huseb.: eivar ras B: cidévae 
elvar tas Stob. aittas B Stob.: yp. 
airias in marg. T: ioropias T Theodoretus 

b 1 wparov ra B? T Huseb. Stob.: 
7a B b 2 Kat 76 Wuxpév B? T Luseb. 
Stob.: cai yuxpov B b 9 xara tadra 
B Euseb. Stob.: xai raira T c 2 
ovpavov te kat B? T Huseb. Stob.: ovpavov 
kat B ¢ 6 dere aréuabov Kai taira & 
apo Tod wunv cidévac B® T Huseb.: core a 
mot éuabov Kai & po Tod wunv eidéva B. 

Now B? is older than T, so that T cannot 
be the source of his corrections. On 
the other hand, T is independent of B and 
B?, as has been clearly proved by Schanz 
and others. I may add to this proof that 
B? also wrote the scholia in the Clarkianus, 
and that the scholia of T are quite different. 
It is only the later hands that write B 
scholia in T or T scholia in B. 

In the second place, if we are to believe 
that the corrections of B? in Phaedo 96 a-c 
come from Eusebius, we ought to be con- 
vinced that there are no such corrections to 
be found in passages not quoted by Eusebius 
or other writers whose works we may 
reasonably suppose to have existed in the 
library of Arethas. What we do find is the 
very reverse. John the Calligrapher is 
continually making mistakes of the same 
type as those to be found in the passage 
from the Phaedo, and these are very often 
corrected by B®. These corrections are not 
conjectural ; for they are identical as a rule 
with the readings of T. Surely the inference 
is that the diorthosis of the Clarkianus was 
made from an older MS. now lost, from 
which T was also derivedr That it was not 
the same as the MS. given out to be copied 
may perhaps be implied by the fairly common 
év dAAw, but it is not very probable that & 
dAAw at Phaedo 96 c, 7 means ‘in my copy 
of Eusebius’ and something quite different 
elsewhere. 

Whatever view we may hold as to the 
identification of B*? with Arethas, we may 
dismiss the idea that his corrections come 
from the codex of Eusebius written by 
Baaues ; for he was clearly in a position to 
“orrect the mistakes of B without such help. 

Joun Burnet. 
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INTERROGATIVE COMMANDS. 


As Professor Sonnenschein, in his paper 
on this subject, has referred to something 
which I wrote on od py in V.R. vol. x., may 
I be allowed to add this ? 

The liveliness of Quin abi/ (imperative 
in form) for Quin abis? (imperative in 
meaning)—as if we began politely with an 
interrogative, and ended with kicking our 
friend downstairs—seems to me hardly to 
carry with it the possibility of Nonne abi! 
for Nonne abibis ?—to say nothing of the 
further difficulty caused by the prohibitive 
(‘won't you—don’t!) How we should be 
scared if, as the right reading for otk ép- 
mAnoere THY OddAacoav TpLNpwr ; OvK dvaaTaVTES 
non wopevoerbe eis Tov Ietpaa; od xabedEere 
Tas vads; some Egyptian mummy-wrapping 
were to offer us otk €utAncarte...ov TopevOnre 
...00 KaGeAxvoare! And yet how is ov dpa 
or ov pi Opa worse than o@ pi dpdons = nonne 
ne feceris ¢ 

But, again, it must be maintained that 
the prohibitive form is not. od ph dpdons 
but ot px Spaces. Professor Goodwin, it is 
true, regarding od wy negantis and od pi) 
prohibentis as identical in origin, argues 
tor occasional examples of ot py dpdoyns in 
the prohibitive sense. Against this, I must 
not repeat here what I said in the paper 
to which Professor Sonnenschein refers. 
I believe the prohibitive form is always 
future, the question of reading being always 
between y and «, except in Nub. 296, 
where zomoes being written zoumons has 
led, I suppose, to the error of oxayys for 
oxawe. Professor Sonnenschein (who 
writes ys and y, both for future and subjunc- 
tive) seems to think that the subjunctive 
is the normal form, and the future excep- 
tional. But, when he finds od yp) KaraBynoet, 
or ov py Svoperns Eoer irots, OF od pi) TpoT- 
ourers xelpa, OY ovK el ov T OiKOUS, OU TE 
Kpéwv xara oréyas, kal pry TO pendev dAyos eis 
pey “oioere, he sticks to his theory, and says 
py Eve, py Tpordoes, etc., are alsu pro- 


hibitive. This notion of a prohibitive 
py with future indicative (Goodwin, M.7. 
§ 70) is certainly untenable, and cannot 
be supported by dvAdgere-xai-pi-Bovrjoer be 
(‘you will take-care-and-not-wish’) Dem. 
Aristocr. § 117, and the similar sentence 
in Lysias, Or. 29 § 18 (Bekker 19): with 
which may be compared Gorg. 510d, tiva 
av tpomov éyw péya Svvaiuny Kal pydeis pe 
Gdukor ; 

I come back to the explanation—as od 
peveis ; = peve, SO od py peveis; = pay peve. 
This is not only an absolutely simple and 
satisfactory explanation in itself, but it is, 
I hold, necessitated by sentences like od 2 
pevets GAN’ are ; and ovk amer pndé Aadyoets ; 
(See Professor Jebb on od oty’ dvega poe 
detAiav apet ; At. 75.) 

Professor Sonnenschein complains that 1] 
make no attempt to explain why the second 
negative in ov pa) Aadjoes ; (will you not 
cease talking?) is wi and not ov. Is it not 
enough to say that the reason is the same 
as for pz in pu) AdAe (cease talking), itself? 
Much trouble is caused by assuming that 
there is a special value in py. Really, it is 
ov that has a special value, that of negative 
assertion. Wherever for any reason asser 
tion is unsuitable, the negative used is py. 
I said, on p. 244, in the paper referred to 
(C.R. vol. x.), ‘py is the “not” which 
avoids assertion...in «i wy €xet, OF 6 py Exwv, 
or px Exev, Or pr) Spa, or pi Spaoys, Or od p27) 
dpaces ;’ And I enlarged upon this in an 
examination of dvdagere xat pr Bovdrjoerbe, 
and other instructive irregularities in the 
use of uy, in U.R. vol. ii., p. 322. Odx...od 
pevets ; if we could have it, would mean ‘ Is 
it not the case that you will not remain?’ 
(= ovk dAnbés, or dnAOV, €oTw OTL od pevets ;) 
But the od = nonne of od pi pevets ; exhorts 
or commands us to do something, viz. to 
not-remain ; and requires py, just as drws 
py pevets, With the same meaning, requires it. 

R. WHITELAW. 


CICERO ON THE EPICUREAN GODS. 


GiussaNi's prolegomena to his valuable 
edition of Lucretius contains a long chapter 
on ‘The Gods of Epicurus and Isonomia.’ 
Here Giussani propounds a theory first set 
forth by Lachelier' and Scott? and further 

1 Revue de Philologie, 1877, p. 264. 

2 «The Physical Constitution of the Epicurean 


by himself. His own view is 
ingenious and novel and is worth ex- 
amining. To understand his theory, the 
previous criticisms of the difficult and 


developed 


Gods,’ Jowrnal of Philology, 1883, pp. 212-247. 
Mr. Scott has here worked out the theory with great 
learning and ingenuity. 
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corrupt texts bearing on Epicurean theology 
must be taken into account. I hope ere 
long to discuss the subject in full elsewhere. 

Epicurus must have treated the subject of 
the Gods at length but, evidently, in a way 
which too much taxed the patience of his 
opponents, who may have some excuse for 
not thoroughly grasping his point of view. 
Light was first thrown on the subject by 
Schoemann in his admirable paper ‘On the 
Theology of Epicurus,’! and Mr. Mayor in 
his excellent commentary on Cicero’s De 
Natura Deorum has grappled fairly and 
fully with all the difficulties of the question 
and has left the subject much clearer than 
he found it. 

Lachelier’s theory is based upon a passage 
of Cicero which is so vague in expression 
that the interpretation is almost hopelessly 
difficult. Schoemann says that Cicero him- 
self could not have understood what he 
wrote here. All scholars agree that Cicero 
is here translating from a Greek original. 
It appears to me certain that he is not 
merely translating but also attempting to 
condense and give the gist of a passage 
which baffled his understanding or, probably, 
which he grudged taking the pains to under- 
stand. He begins by referring sarcastically 
to Epicurus’s definition of the Divine nature 
as one too subtle for an average mind to 
understand and apologises for the briefness 
with which he is going to set it forth. 
Probably every clause of his Latin repre- 
sents a sentence at least in the Greek. 
Cotta, the Academic critic, referring to the 
Divine images, says ‘If you yourselves who 
defend the doctrine understood it, I should 
then be ashamed to say I do not understand 
it’ ($109). Thus Cicero warns us broadly 
enough that his account of the subject must 
be received with caution. 

The passage runs: Haec quamquam et 
inventa sunt acutius et dicta subtilius ab 
Epicuro, quam ut quivis ea possit agnoscere,” 
tamen fretus intelligentia vestra dissero 
brevius quam causa desiderat. Epicurus 
autem, qui res occultas et penitus abditas 
non modo viderit animo, sed etiam sic 
tractet, ut manu, docet eam esse vim et 
naturam deorum, ut primum non sensu, sed 
mente cernatur, nec soliditate quadam neque 
eadem ad numerum sit,? ut ea, quae ille 
propter firmitatem orepéuva appellat : sed, 

1 De Epicuri Theologia, Opuscula, vol. iv. pp. 336- 
359. Hirzel also discusses the subject with his 
usual acuteness, ‘ Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s Philo- 
sophischen Schriften,’ Part I. 1877. 

* Not ‘too hard for anyone to understand’ but 
‘for every one,’ 7.e. for the average person. 

3 Mayor inserts the words eadem., .sit. 
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imaginibus similitudine et transitione* per- 
ceptis, cum infinita simillimarum maginum 
series? ex innumerabilibus individuis exsistat 
et ad nos® affluat, cum’ maximis voluptatibus 
in eas imagines mentem intentam infixamque 
nostram intellegentiam capere, quae sit et 
beata natura et aeterna’ (De Nat. D- I. 49), 

The careless scribes who altered ad nos 
first to ad eos and then to ad deos have 
called forth much wasted ingenuity. 

The conclusion is foreed upon me that 
Cicero has confused the word gaara which 
he found in his original in the sense ‘the 
Divine bodies’ with cwpara in its common 
sense, ‘atoms.’ He repeats this misunder- 
standing later at § 105 where Cotta, the 
critic of the Academy, repeats his opponent’s 
definition of the Divine being, before criti- 
cising it, in the same order as at § 49, while 
in his final clause mens nostra confirms us 
in reading ad nos. 

Sic enim dicebas speciem Dei percipi 
cogitatione, non sensu, nec esse in ea ullam 
soliditatem neque eandem ad numerum per- 
manere, eamque esse ejus visionem ut simi- 
litudine et transitione cernatur, neque de- 
ficiat unquam ex infinitis corporibus similium 
accessio, ex eoque fieri ut in haec intenta 
mens nostra beatam illam naturam et sem- 
piternam putet. 

(Similitudine and transitione imply the 
word imaginum which must be supplied with 
similium.) 

How could imagines be produced from 
‘atoms’? Imagines can only come from a 
‘thing,’ here a form in human shape. Is it 
possible that the text at § 49 has become 
corrupt and that for ex innumerabilibus in- 
dividuis we ought to read ex innumerabilibus 
corporibus divinis, the words divinus and 
individuus being at times confused in the 
MSS.? Immediately after this passage (in 
§ 50) Cicero shews that the number of 


* Transitione. The context would seem to require 
continuatione, ‘a continued series’ rather than trans- 
itione. It is only the continued stream of images 
which can cause perception: singly, these images 
are imperceptible. See Lucr. iv. 87-9: 104-9: 
256 ff. 

5 The MSS. read species. I follow Brieger’s ex- 
cellent emendation which seems almost required by 
affluat. See Mayor’s note. If Cicero wrote species, 
it would only be in keeping with the vagueness of 
the whole passage. 

6 The MSS. have deos: one or two eos. 
rection is due to Lambinus. 

7 Giussani changes cum to tum and makes this 
word the beginning of a new sentence (Studi 
Lucreziani, p. 259). 

8 Schoemann reads quae sit et beatae naturae et 
aeternae: but the words as they stand give the 
necessary meaning: ‘what that being is which is at 
once blessed and eternal.’ 
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immortal beings is as countless as that of 
mortals. It is more probable that we have 
to deal at § 49 with a careless translation 
than with a corruption, but it seems not too 
bold to say that Cicero’s Greek original 
there had ‘from the countless Divine bodies.’ 
Doubtless the never-ceasing flow of Divine 
images presupposes an infinity of matter, 
but it presupposes still more directly an 
infinite number of Gods. 

Epicurus uses the word orepeuvia to denote 
‘solid bodies.’! It could not be applied, for 
example, to the eidwAa which are films, having 
comparatively no depth. Scott says ‘The 
clause (ut ea quae ille propter firmitatem 
orepeuvia appellat) would seem to assert that 
the Gods are of the nature of eidwAa rather 
than of tangible bodies or are surfaces rather 
than solids, And this agrees perfectly with 
what we are told elsewhere about the quasi- 
corpus of the Gods.’ He then quotes Cotta’s 
saying that the Divine bodies have nihil 
concreti, nihil solidi, nihil expressi, nihil 
eminentis ($75) and says that other con- 
temptuous references by opponents (e.g. 
I, 123 lineamentis dumtaxat extremis, non 
habitu solido: II. 59 monogrammos deos, 
‘Gods in outline’: de Div. II. 40, deos per- 
lucidos et perflabiles) all suggest beings 
having shape or outline, but not bulk.’ The 
aim of such sarcastic references is by ex- 
aggeration to make the Gods of Epicurus a 
butt for ridicule: they cannot be taken 
literally and used for evidence. If the bodies 
of the Gods must not be called ‘solid,’ it is 
not because they are ‘films,’ but because 
their texture is too ethereal. 

Scott explains the passage thus: ‘The 
Gods, though material, are not firm and 
solid like the gross bodies of men and visible 
things, but of a far finer texture. They 
have not nwmerical or material but only 
formal identity ; in other words, the matter 
of which they are composed, instead of re- 
maining fixed and identically the same 
through a finite space of time, as is the case 
with visible and tangible objects, is per- 
petually passing away to be replaced by fresh 
matter, the form or arrangement of matter 
alone remaining unchanged. They are 
formed by perpetual successions of “images” 
or material films, of precisely similar form, 
which, having arisen (in some unexplained 
way) out of the infinite atoms dispersed 
through the universe, stream to a sort of 
focus and there, by their meeting constitute 
for a moment, the being of the gods: then 
streaming away again in all directions, they 
pass into the (material) mind of man.’ 

1 Diog, L. x. 50. 
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Scott, following Hirzel, quotes from 
Aristotle to shew that ‘nec ad numerum’ 
represents the Greek xar’ dpOyov as opposed 
to xar’ «ldos. The former phrase denotes a 
thing which is permanently the same in its 
material substance, like the pond, as opposed 
to that which changes in matter but remains 
the same in form alone (ravr6 xar’ eldos) like 
the river. The Divine body is like the 
river. 

The images which form the Divine bodies 
arise out of infinite matter ‘in some unex- 
plained way,’ says Lachelier. Mr. Scott 
says, ‘ Ne clear explanation of the origin of 
the images can be given.’ The images pass 
‘from the places where they take their rise 
to the point where by their meeting they 
constitute, for a moment, the Divine being 
and from that point again to the human 
mind,’ But, before all else, it is necessary 
for the proof of such a theory to explain 
how the images come into being. According 
to Epicurus no ‘image’ can be produced 
from anything but a ‘thing’ or compound 
substance (res): atoms can never, even if 
infinite in number produce an image in 
human form except through the medium of 
a human being. 

How can we reconcile such fanciful 
abstractions as these with the harmless 
Epicurean gods who enjoy all good things and 
constantly meditate on their own happiness ? 
Lucretius states that ‘Nature supplies all 
the needs of the gods’ in the intermundia. 
Philodemus asserts that they require and 
use food; statements which cannot well 
apply to bodies which are mere superficies. 
How can beings whose body is merely surface 
without bulk continue to throw off in such 
constant streams those Divine images which, 
however rare, are still material? Why 
should the focuses at which the images 
meet have the power to generate a Divine 
body in human likeness from matter which, 
the next moment is flying from them in the 
shape of Divine images? What use have 
such phantoms as these, who bave no indi- 
vidual existence or personality, for speech 
and philosophic converse, which Philodemus 
insists they enjoy? Again, had Scott’s 
notion been true, is it likely that not one of 

the many critics who make merry over 
Epicurus’s theology would have exploited 
these Deities-in-flux on the humorous side? 
But the whole theory insults the ingenuity 
of Epicurus who could easily, if put to it, 
have devised something far- more plausible. 
Epicurus was the last man to have thought 
to satisfy the human craving for Gods who 
may be worshipped with mere abstractions 
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of this kind. Scott has said, ‘ All that we 
find 1» Lucretius 1s an unfulfilled promise to 
treat the subject later, as though he had 
postponed it from a consciousness of its 
difficulty.’ No wonder he feels it necessary 
to add the comment that ‘ Lucretius had not 
as yet carefully studied or fully understood 
the Epicurean doctrine of the Divine Nature.’ 
One objection is sufficient by itself to 
discredit Scott and Giussani’s theory: it 
annihilates one central doctrine of Epicurean- 
ism. To Epicurus the flow of the Divine 
images into our minds is proof positive that 
Gods exist. But if the Divine images arise 
‘in some unexplained way’ from the atoms, 
why should they not flow directly into our 
minds? Why assume at all that they first 
meet together and form Divine bodies? On 
this theory the images cease to be a proof 
that Gods exist. They could only prove the 
existence of—images. Thus Epicurus’s 
whole theology falls to the ground. 
Brieger’s wide knowledge of Epicurean 
doctrine enables him to criticise Giussani 
shrewdly here. Brieger, however, accepts 
his view in part. ‘Giussani,’ he says, ‘com- 
pares the Divine body to a waterfall, the 
appearance of which remains the same while 
the water forming it changes every moment. 
A Being existing in this fashion is immortal, 
if the influx of homogeneous matter does 
not cease, for every interruption of that 
which subsists in a constant ‘Becoming’ is 
without enduring effect, ‘like a shot tired 
into a waterfall.’ That such Beings can 
exist is testified by Philodemus epi evoeBeias 
—Gomperz, Hercul. Stud. p. 110. So far 
Giussani is undoubtedly right.’! The sen- 
tence of Philodemus referred to is quite 
insufficient to justify such a statement: the 
interpretations extorted from it differ very 
widely; its meaning is simply a riddle.? 
This and other fragments of Philodemus 
suggest that Kpicureanism had developed a 
new terminology since its founder’s day. 
Another passage in Diog. L., X. 139 is 
also more or less corrupt and almost as 
vague and difficult to understand as that 
in Cicero, 1t is a slipshod comment of his 
own which Diogenes adds after the first of 
the xvprar do€ar. 
év dAAots b€ yor Tovs Geovs Adyw Oewpyrors,® 


1 Jahresb. iiber class, Alt. 1900, p. 5. 

® Scott’s version, made by dint of transpositions, 
&c., may be found in J. of Phil. p. 232: that of 
Giussani, who does not adopt these changes, at Studi 
Lucrez. p. 261. (Giussani’s amomAcio@a: seems a 
misprint). 

3 Gassendi reads od wév...@s 5€ and translates 
thus: Aliis vero in locis ait Deos (non sensu sed) 
mente cerni ipsosque non (soliditate quadam) con- 
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ots pev [ov pev Schoemann] kar’ dpiOpov 
ideotoras, obs Se [yvworots 6¢ Schoemann] 
Kata dpoeideav ex THS TvvEXods erippicews TOY 
dpotwv edorAwv ert 7d adto amorereAecpEevous 
avOpwroedeis.* 

It looks as if both Cicero and Diogenes had 
been puzzled by the same original and had 
both tried to give its drift in brief. The 
slovenly-worded sentence has been sup- 
posed to mean that Epicurus believed in 
two classes of gods. Usener, somewhat 
arbitrarily, omits it as a scholion. Schoe- 
mann’s brilliant emendation yvworors is 
based on the principle that the human mind 
can apprehend the Gods because the sub- 
stance of both is the same, namely the finest 
atoms: it would mean that the Gods ‘are 
discerned by the mind owing to the likeness 
of their substance.’ 

Mayor accepts the passage as genuine and 
thinks it may refer to an esoteric and an 
exoteric Epicurean theology so that ‘we 
may apparently assume that Epicurus him- 
self or some of his followers acknowledged 
a divinity of a more spiritual type, distinct 


from those in the intermundia. An atten- 
tive consideration of Cicero’s language 


forces on the reader «the conclusion that 
there were two distinct systems of theology 
recognised in the Epicurean school, one of a 
more esoteric nature, taken mainly from their 
great authority, Democritus, the other more 
suited to the popular belief: which two 
systems have, not unnaturally, been con- 
founded together by Cicero.” 

There is, however, no reliable evidence for 
any such esoteric Epicurean theology. 


sistenteis aut (distinctione) numerabileis, verum- 
tamen similitudine quasi hominiformeis, propter 
afflaxum continentem imaginum ad exhibendum 
menti nostrae talem naturam comparatarum. Hirzel 
(p. 73) reads obs wev...obs 5¢ and understands the words 
as referring on the one hand to the true Gods who 
dwell in the intermundia and, on the other, to the 
Divine images. We know that Democritus did to 
some extent regard the Divine efSwAa as having a 
certain independent existence. It may be due toa 
remembrance of Democritus that Cicero on two oc- 
casions speaks as if, for the moment, he regarded the 
flying Divine images as equivalent to Deity and as 
eternal (De Nat. Deorum, i. 109 and ii. 76), but 
Hirzel puts an extreme strain upon these mere 
allusions. Cicero knows well that the Epicurean 
Gods are altogether outside the world. 

4 Schoemann explains ém) 1d aitd amoreTeAcopevous 
to mean the same thing as Cotta’s words in Cicero 
§ 49 fluentium frequenter transitione visionem fieri 
ut e multis una videatur. He adds Nam recte ém 7d 
avTd [sc. amotéAccua] amoreAcioba dici poterant 74 
efS5wAa quorum effectus (hoc est enim amoréAccua) 
unus idemque esset ut forma divina humanae non 
absimilis (4v@pwxoe:das) animo insinuaretur (p. 357). 

5 On Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i. § 49, pp. 148 
and 147 (note). 
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Until we can find the original which 
Cicero so hastily summarised, we shall 
probably never understand either how 
Epicurns conceived the material being of 
his Gods or what Cicero meant in $ 49. 
That passage, as it stands, is a slough 
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in which ingenious explanations without 
number have merely been swallowed up. 
In another article I hope to discuss 
Giussani’s view. 
Joun Masson. 


VIRGIL AND CALPURNIUS. 


Verg. georg. iii 400—403. 

quod surgente die mulsere horisque diurnis, 

nocte premunt; quod iam tenebris et sole 
cadente, 

sub lucem exportant calathis (adit oppida 
pastor), 

aut parco sale contingunt hiemique 
reponunt. 


This reading of u. 402 was first attacked 
by Scaliger on Catull. 61 219: ‘omnium 
poetarum principem ita interrupte cum suis 
parenthesibus loquentem faciunt, ne in iure 
apud grammaticum tribunal  soloecismi 
postuletur. atqui una litterula mutanda 
germanam Vergilii lectionem effeceris : 


sub luceem exportans calathis adit oppida 
pastor.’ 


It is indiscreet of Conington to quote in 
defence Aen. i 150 ‘furor arma ministrat ’ 
and tosay that it is ‘similarly thrown in to 
account for what has just been said’: 
‘adit oppida pastor’ does not account for 
what ‘has just been said, but amplifies it, 
which is not the office of parenthesis ; and 
Aen. i 150 ‘iamque faces et saxa uolant 
(furor arma ministrat) ’ is a telling contrast 
and a good example of parenthesis 
appropriately used. The change of -ns to 
-nt is easy everywhere (Ribbeck prol. pp. 
255 sq. cites Aen, iii 527, 651, vili 45, ix 
130, x 417, 540, 696) and was here the 
easier for premunt standing above; and 
exportans is now actually found in the 
scholia Bernensia and is admitted into the 
text by Wagner, Ribbeck, and Haupt. 

It amends the language, but the sense it 
does not amend. ‘The morning’s milk is 
made into cheese at night’: so far so good. 
‘The evening’s milk ’—now we are going to 
hear that the evening’s milk is made into 
cheese at some other time, or that it is not 
made into cheese—‘the evening’s milk is 
either carried to town at daybreak in baskets 
or else salted and put by for the winter.’ 





But the stuff men carry in baskets and salt 
for the winter is cheese, not milk; so it 
appears that the evening’s milk as well as 
the morning’s (they do not get much sleep 
in this dairy) is made into cheese at night. 
Was it then simply in order to turn round 
and Jaugh at us that you led us to suppose 
the contrary? But to proceed: you have 
now told us that the cheese from the even- 
ing’s milk is sold or salted : what are we to 
infer about the cheese from the morning’s 
milk? The natural inference is that some- 
thing else becomes of it ; andif so we should 
like to know what. But you are so playful 
to-day that we dare not draw the natural 
inference, for fear you should turn round 
and laugh at us again: perhaps we had best 
assume that there is no difference in destina- 
tion, as there seemingly was none in manu- 
facture, between these two batches of cheese 
which you so carefully distinguish. This 
is didactic poetry: ‘thé morning’s milk is 
made into cheese-at night (never mind what 
afterwards becomes of it); the evening’s 
milk (never mind what happens in the 
interval) is carried to town next morning in 
cheese-baskets or salted for winter eating.’ 
‘The horse has four legs; the mare has two 
ears and a tail’. 

I do not know if it was Fea in 1799 who 
first proposed the amended punctuation 


quod surgente die mulsere horisque diurnis, 

nocte premunt ; quod iam tenebris et sole 
cadente, 

sub lucem: exportans calathis adit oppida 
pastor, 

aut parco sale  contingunt hiemique 
reponunt, 


i.e. ‘quod mane mulsere, nocte premunt ; 
quod uesperi mulsere, sub lucem premunt : 
caseum partim uendunt partim hiemi 
reponunt.’ The omission of mulsere in 401 
gives the reader fair warning that premunt 
will be omitted in 402 ; there is no inequality 
in the singular ‘exportans adit oppida 
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pastor’ (=mittunt pastorem ad oppida 
exportantem) beside the plurals ‘contin- 
gunt’ and ‘reponunt’; in short the whole 
sentence is so lucid and well-balanced that 
it is sure to be called unpoetical and un- 
Virgilian. Nevertheless I believe the verses 
were thus read and understood by a poet, 
and a Virgilian poet, much earlier than any 
of our MSS. The imitation, like the model, 
has been corrupted, but in another part: 
put them side by side and they emend one 
another. 


Calp. v 32—35. 

at, si forte uaces, dum matutina relaxat 

frigora sol, tumidis spument tibi mulctra 
papillis. 

implebis, quod mane fluet; rursusque 
premetur 

mane, quod occiduae mulsura redegerit horae. 


implebis in u. 34 has no meaning, and 
Haupt writes ‘tumidis spuwmantia mulctra 
papillis | implebit, quod mane fluet’ with 
a strange tautology,—* quod mane  fluet 
implebit mulctra dum sol matutina frigora 


relaxat’ ; Vlitius’ inde premes is not much 
better. Calpurnius is saying what Virgil 
said and saying it in the selfsame way : 


in tenebris, quod mane fluet, rursusque 
premetur 

mane, quod occiduae mulsura _redegerit 
horae. 


intebris, intrebis, inplebis. The loss of en 
before eb has again corrupted this word at 
Manil. iii 645 ‘luces aequantia signa diebus’, 
where Scaliger roughly alters /uces to noctes, 
Barthius and Bentley more skilfully diebus 
to tenebris: tebris looked like  ‘ebus. 
‘rursus’ will of course mean ‘ uice uersa’, 
not ‘iterum’: ‘in tenebris premetur, quod 
mane fluet, rursusque mane, quod uesperi ’. 
A similar echo in later poetry confirms 
the true punctuation of Aen, iv 683 sq. 
‘date uolnera lymphis | abluam’. Ovid's 
imitation met. xiii 531 sq. ‘ uulnera lymphis 
| abluere’ is quoted by the editors ; but add 
Auson. ephem. 2 5 sq. ‘da rore fontano 
abluam | manus et os et lumina’. 
A. E. Housman. 


NOTES ON HORACE ODES, BOOK I. 


9. 5. ligna super foco large reponens. 

, 4 k 

The force of se- in reponens is here some- 
thing more definite than is given by the 
rendering ‘duly placing.’ Two stages of 
meaning may be observed in the word : (1) 
(more definitely), placing a thing in exchange 
for something else; (2) (more generally), 
placing a thing where it ought to be, ‘duly 
placing.’ The present is an instance of the 
former use ; replacing the burnt out logs by 
new ones, ‘making up the fire.’ Exactly 
similar is reddo in Pl. Most. 110; the old 
tiles have come off, dominus indiligens red- 
dere alias neuolt. In the next ode comes 
an instance of the other and more general 
meaning of reponere: tu pias laetis animas 
reponis sedibus ; the pious shades are restored 
to their proper abode, heaven. 


20. 10. Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
tw bibes wuam: On this passage I had a 
suggestion to make, which I still think it 
may be worth while to put forward, although 
I feel it very possible that Mr. Ensor has hit 
on what will be accepted as the true solution. 
But I still feel some hesitation in accepting 





a view that implies in the last stanza a dis- 
tinction between different kinds of expensive 
wines—‘I have Caecuban and Calene; I 
don’t keep Falernian or Formian.’ It seems 
to me more probable that the names are all 
used generically, and selected to give local 
colour. Moreover they are carefully paired, 
Caecuban and Formian being growths of 
Latium, while Calene and Falernian are 
growths of Campania, and the chiastic order 
looks rather suspiciously ornamental. I 
should put a note of interrogation after 
uuam ; ‘do you suppose you are going to 
drink, ete.’ But probably dibes should be 
altered to bibas, making the question of the 
same form as tu pulses? (Satt. IT. vi. 30) ete. 
This view would imply that poto in line 1 
and bzbo in line 10 are synonymous ; but the 
Editor’s remarks (C.2. pp. 113 foll.) raise 
here a new point for consideration. 


37. 4. tempus erat. In C.R. II. 75, Mr. 
T. E. Page illustrates these words by Martial 
4.33. There may also be adduced Livy 
viii, 5. 3 tempus erat tandem iam uos nobis- 
cum nihil pro imperio agere. In all these 
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places the idea is present that the time 
is too late, or the occasion is unsuitable, for 
the proposal to be a practical one; cf. Con- 
ington on Verg. Ecl. I 79 poterat. It was 
hardly, perhaps, for the poet to propose a 
lectisternitum. At any rate Horace was not 
driven to use ‘erat’ by metrical considera- 
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tions ; he might easily have written ‘adest’ 
if he had chosen; as likewise it was no 
metrical necessity that made him omit the 
preposition in Seriberis Vario, when he could 
so easily have written Scribere a Vario. 
E. S. THompson. 
May, 1902. 


AN EMENDATION OF PERSIUS. 


hoc satis? an deceat pulmonem rumpere 
uentis 
stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducis 
censoremue tuum uel quod trabeate salutas ? 
Persius, Satires iii. 27 sqq. 


The correctness of the MS tradition of 
the last line has long been doubted : but no 
probable emendation has been proposed. 
We would suggest for the corrupt we tuum 
the slight alteration wetulum. 


As we understand from the Editor of the 
Classical Review that the conjecture has 
been communicated to him by each of us 
independently, we gladly accede to his re- 
quest that it should be published over our 
joint names. 

A. C. CLark. 
A. B. Cook. 
A. B. Kerru. 





ON TACITUS 


A conort of the Usipi stationed obviously 
in West Britain, mutinied, murdered their 
officers, and seized three galleys belonging 
to the Roman fleet (in which they attemp- 
ted to return to their country), ‘ adactis per 
vim gubernatoribus.’ The MSS. then have 
‘et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut 
miraculum praevehebantur.’ Here ‘et uno 
remigante ’ is of course absurd, ‘The easiest 
correction seems to me to be et uno 
<regente> remigantes. The one surviving 
captain steered the first galley, and theothers 
followed it, probably attached by hawsers. 
Thus they coasted round Britain (it is un- 
certain whether they went round the Land’s 
End or round Scotland, probably the latter) ; 
then apparently they tried to sail in order 
to cross the North Sea, four were wrecked 





AGRICOLA 28. 


on the coast of the Low Countries. Tacitus 
says ‘amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus.’ 
It is no wonder that the ships were lost, 
as there was only one seaman in the three, 
but critics have supposed that ‘per inscitiam 
regendi’ implies that this surviving seaman 
was absent from the outset, and have tried 
to correct ‘uno remigante’ in this sense (uno 
refugo, ante suspectis &c., Urlich, is the 
best attempt). It is surely not necessary 
to force the point, and remigante is almost 
sure to be genuine. If Tacitus must be 
made as consistent as the critics wish, we 
may write amissis per inscitiam regendi 
navibus <duabus>, or we may, as he tells 
us that the mutineers were obliged to resort 
to cannibalism, assume that they had un- 
wisely eaten the skipper. 
W. R. Paton. 
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NOTES. 


arpéua (&rpeuel) = seicurty.—Can any of your 


readers exactly parallel this use of the word as found 
in the following fragments cited by Athenaeus !— 


(1) KvALKLov 
bdapts 56 mais wepijye TOD mevtwBdAov 
arpéua mapetecrnxds (Lycophron ap. Ath. 420 B). 


(2) ra xpediv ora: 7’ ovk ametnpauueva, : 
&yxvAa 5’ arpeuel nal Spordin Thy cxEow 
(Alexis ap. Ath. 383 D). 


In both passages it will be seen that the word is 
applied to the table, and is possibly a colloquial 
usage. xa is used in this sense, but not apparently 
&rpéuas, and the nearest approach I can find to our 
fragments in Tragedy is Eur. Bacch. 1072, where the 
meanings of gently and slightly easily glide into one 
another, as in English. Not unlike in Latin is 
Caesar’s collis leniter acclivis and loco leniter declivi 
(Bell. Gall. 7. 19, 88}, while ventus Zeniter pluvius 
which Lewis and Short quote from Pliny would seem 
to correspond very closely with the Greek idiom 
above. Liddell and Scott give no hint of the usage 
at all. 

W. F. R. SHILLETO. 

Oxford : May, 1902. 


ARCHAE 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Ske C.R. 1902, P. 94.) 

In continuation of my last report (written 
in the middle of January) I give a short 
summary of the discoveries that have been 
made in the Forum during the interval. 


I.—Temple of Castor and Pollux, ete. 


The remains of what appears to be a 
triumphal arch of a late date have been 
discovered at the south corner of the Basilica 
Julia, spanning the road which ran along its 
S.W. side and along the back of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux. This road has not 
been excavated further to the N.W. behind 
the Basilica: on the other hand, the isola- 
tion of the temple of Castor and Pollux has 
now been completed. From the breadth of 
the foundations, and from the discovery of 
several fragments of the columns of the 
temple and of the corner of the pediment at 
the back, it is clear that the temple was 
peripteral. In this particular the Forma 
Urbis is incorrect, as it represents the 
temple as having no columns at the back. 
This fact had, however, been already ascer- 
tained by Fea in 1818 (Frammenti dei Fasti. 
tav. il. p. xi. Not. Scav. 1882, 234 and tay. 
xiv.). 





ASCIOS : EXUMBRES.—In An Eighth-Century Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (MS. No. 144) 
edited by J. H. Hessels. Cambr. University Press, 
1890, art. A 838 is ascios: erwmbres. I have found 
the source of this gloss (exwmbris is new to lexicons) 
in a translation of Basil’s hexaémeron (Zustathiana 
interpretatio hexaém. (book vi. ch. 8, in Gaume’s 
reprint, Paris 1839, of Garnier’s Benedictine edition, 
vol. i. p. 950 col. 2be) : nam et putealis apud eos aqua 
viz tenuissimum potest in alveum de sole lumen 
excipere, propter quod eos quidam, ASCIOS, id est 
EXUMBRES appellant. 

In Dr. Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
Murray, 1880, vol. ii. p. 383 b E.V. (my late friend 
Edmund Verables) says ‘ A spurious commentary on 
the Hexaémeron bearing his name’ [that of Eustathius 
of Antioch] ‘ is also printed by Migne.’ I know not 
why Migne should be given credit for what was 
brought to light long before he was born. Plainly 
Canon Venables never looked at the book, or he 
would have seen that interpretatio means not ‘com- 
mentary’ but ‘translation.’ If he had consulted 
Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Latinitatis mediac...actatis he 
would have learnt from Cassiodorus that in this 
version Basil’s most interesting treatise was familiar 
to monastic libraries. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


OLOGY. 


Work is now proceeding at the west 
corner of the Augusteum; a wall of opus 
quadratum just discovered belongs probably 
to a taberna on the 8.E. side of the Vicus 
Tuscus. It is intended to explore the area 
between the Augusteum and the church of 
8S. Teodoro, where the entrance to the 
Palatine is at present situated. See 
Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome, pp. 120-122 and Fig. 47. Close to 
the triumphal arch mentioned above a drain, 
which runs diagonally across the Augusteum 
from the centre of the S.E. side, and leaves 
it near its north angle, joins the cloaca of 
the Vicus Tuscus. It is probably earlier in 
date than the Augusteum, being in some 
parts built of opus quadratum. 


Il.—Atrium Vestae. 

Excavations in the central peristyle have 
led to the discovery of two piscinae. The 
smaller of these is situated at the N.W. end 
of the court: it is lined with opus signinum, 
and has a small flight of steps leading into 
it at the west angle: it is about two feet in 
depth. Under its cement floor a pavement 
belonging to the earlier house has been 
discovered (see also below). The drain 
which serves as an outlet to the piscina leaves 
it near the north angle, and is remarkably 
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large in proportion to the size of the piscina. 
The larger tank is situated immediately to 
the 8.E., the interval between the two being 
only about five feet: it is of almost the 
same width as the smaller but a good deal 
longer, and was four feet in depth and lined 
with slabs of white marble. Many frag- 
ments of the upper part of its walls have 
been found, and have been restored to their 
original position. They had been broken 
away when the piscina was filled up, at the 
time of the construction of the octagonal 
shrine (?) in the centre of the peristyle, the 
foundations of which cut across the S8.E. 
end of the piscina. It is a curious fact 
that this tank does not lie in the centre of 
the peristyle: no traces of another corre- 
sponding with it, further to the S.E., have 
been discovered, and the piscina at the S.E. 
end is of about the same size as that at the 
N.W. end, and perhaps contemporary with 
it, the two having been substituted for the 
one larger piscina after its destruction by 
the building of the octagonal edifice. 

Further traces of the earlier Atrium 
(C.R. 1899, 467) have been brought to light 
on the N.E. side of the small piscina at the 
N.W. end. They include a good black and 
white mosaic pavement adjacent to a floor 
of blocks of tufa, and repaired very roughly 
with cubes taken from some _ other 
pavement which had deeper tesserae, 
and laid longitudinally: a pavement 
in this last style, with square pieces of 
dark marble at intervals, has also been 
uncovered in front of the later entrance. It 
is surprising to find such rough work in the 
earlier Atrium Vestae. 

In the latest period of the existence of 
the Atrium, the colonnade, at any rate on 
the lower level (the upper cclonnade prob- 
ably continued to exist—see Lanciani, Ruins 
and Excavations, 228) had apparently been 
superseded by a wall pierced by arches at 
intervals. Remains of this wall may be 
traced between, and sometimes upon, the 
travertine cushions of the column bases. 
The columns themselves, which were of 
cipollino, were sawn up into strips and used 
for paving and wall-facing slabs. This 
state of things must have come about after 
one of the fires which had devastated the 
Atrium and destroyed a great proportion of 
the cipollino columns. Lanciani (doc. cit.) 
notes that the breccia corallina columns of 
the upper storey resist the action of fire. 

The rooms at the N.W. end of the later 
Atrium have now been completely cleared 
out. At the north corner is a room con- 
taining an oven, probably used for baking 
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the grain for the mola salsa for sacrificial 
purposes, 

At the west corner are several rooms 
which seem to have been shut off from the 
rest of the building, and perhaps served for 
the more secret rites of the worship of 
Vesta and the custody of those sacred 
objects which were under the charge of the 
Vestals (Not. Scav. 1883, 441). Into the 
mosaic floor of one of these rooms are let 
a large round plate of terracotta and a 
small amphora, both of which are broken 
so as to drain into a larger amphora sunk 
a little deeper. This seems to be a very 
hasty arrangement for the pouring of liba- 
tions or the offering of a sacrifice. 

At the west corner of the house three 
flights of stairs ascend to the upper floor. 
Where there are two flights close together 
on the 8.W. side, there was originally only 
one, which led through the doorway des- 
cribed in Not. Scav. 1899, 326. 


IlI.—TZemple of Antoninus and Faustina. 


The earth has now been completely 
cleared away from under the steps of the 
temple. Foundations of earlier buildings 
have been brought to light, together with 
two more fragments (a part of the head 
and a piece of drapery) of the sitting 
statue of Faustina, which occupied a pedestal 
in the centre of the facade, and of which 
the lower part was found two years back 
(Bull. Com. 1900, 63). 

In front of the temple, close to the south 
angle, a discovery was made at the begin- 
ning of April, which has excited more at- 
tention than any since the finding of the 
famous stele of the comitium in May 1899. 
At a depth of about 12 feet below the pave- 
ment of the Sacra Via, a tomb “a fossa” of 
the earliest Villanova period was found. It 
contained a large dolium, with both the 
handles which it once possessed broken off, 
and with a conical lid of tufa, which was 
also broken. Within the dolium was a 
smaller one-handled urn of unglazed black 
ware, which contained calcined bones, and 
had a cover precisely resembling the lid of 
one of the well-known hut-urns, having the 
rafters of the hut represented in relief. 
There were also several other pots, 
including two with raised horizontal 
and vertical lines, in imitation of a 
gourd surrounded by leather bands, and one 
with the ansa cornuta—both types char- 
acteristic not only of the tombs of the 
Terremare, but of the tombs “a fossa” of the 
necropolis of the Esquiline (Bull. Com. 1900, 
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147). The importance of the discovery is 
great, for the necropolis to which this tomb 
must belong clearly dates from a very early 
period, before the valley of the Forum had 
become. the common meeting ground of the 
settlers on the surrounding hills. It is to 
be hoped that further discoveries will throw 
more light upon the many problems which 
present themselves. 
IV.—Sacra Via. 

On the N.E. side of the Sacra Via, 
between the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina and the Temple of Romulus, and 
extending for some way beneath the latter, 
a curious building has recently been un- 
covered. It consists of a corridor with 
small cells on each side of it. The walls of 
the corridor and of the cells are well 
cemented: the floors are of opus spicatum 
or herringbone brickwork, there are traces 
of two earlier floors, first one of opus spica- 
tum, and then one of travertine (the latter 
possibly belonging to some other building), 
and the doorways are of tufa with thres- 
holds of travertine. At about three and a 
half feet above the ground the outer walls 
of the cells become thinner on the inner 
side, leaving a shelf a foot wide, This 
probably marks the point at which the walls 
emerged above the ground level on the out- 
side, and slightly above it the windows 
were placed. It is curious to notice that 
the doors to these small cells must have been 
hung from the top and not sideways, to 
judge from the absence of bolt holes for 
lateral hinges in the doorposts and for bolts 
in the thresholds. The purpose of this 
building is uncertain. It looks as if it can 
have been nothing but a prison: but the 
site iscuriously chosen (though the neighbour- 
hood to a post of the vigiles on the opposite 
side of the road—for that was perhaps the 
use of the building with narrow slit 
windows, against which was later built the 
small arched chamber which now serves asa 
museum—would be a recommendation), and 
we hear nothing of a prison in so prominent 
a site from our classical authorities. The 
S.E. end of itis filled up by massive concrete 
foundations, which are still being patiently 
chiselled away. They extend beyond the 
walls of the Temple of Romulus, at any rate 
in front of the central hemicycle of the 
facade, and very likely belong to an earlier 
building, the place of which was taken by 
the temple. 

The course of the Sacra Via before the 
time of Hadrian, has at last been definitely 
settled by the discovery of paving stones i 


situ under the steps of the temple of Venus 


and Rome, about ten yards to the N.E. 
of the Arch of Titus. 

This does not, however, render it neces- 
sary to suppose that the arch was moved by 
Hadrian: for we know that the arches of 
Septimius Severus, and of Constantine, were 
not originally traversed by roads, but had 
steps in the central opening as well as in the 
side passages (Richter, Zopographie der 
Stadt Rom, 83, 174). Whether steps exist 
in the opening of the Arch of Titus has not 
yet been ascertained. The foundations are, 
however, very rough, and from their level 
(unless this was in any way altered when 
Valadier reconstructed the arch in 18292, 
which is unlikely), it seems improbable that 
the arch can have stood where it does now 
when the Sacra Via which ran to the east 
of it was in use. 

If this is the case, the road mentioned in 
C.R., 1902, 96, lasted on till the time of 
Hadrian. Its pavement has now been dis- 
covered on the S8.W. of the Nova Via. 
Before crossing this, it was flanked on the 
N. W. side by the fagade of the house des- 
cribed in C.R. 1900, 239. In attempting 
to identify it with the Sacer Clivus, I stated 
that this expression did not occur in Roman 
literature, except in two passages in 
Martial. I omitted to cite Horace, Cam. 
iv. 2. 35. 

‘quandoque trahet feroces per sacrum 
clivum merita decorus fronde Sigambros’ : 
but here the reference is clearly to the 
Capitol : the adjective sacer was not used 
in the time of Horace with reference to the 
imperial house, whereas in Martial’s day it 
had become frequent. 

If the reference in Horace were to the 
slope descending from the Velia to the 
Forum, ‘ trahet’ would surely be an inappro- 
priate word. 

Tuomas Asupy, JUN. 





PostTscRIPT. 

Excavations are also being carried on in 
the baths of Caracalla, which throw much 
light on the system of drainage and heating, 
and on the arrangement of the underground 
passages by which the slaves who attended 
to the comfort of the bathers, passed from 
point to point. It is to be hoped that a full 
account, with a detailed plan, of these inter- 
esting and important researches will be 
given. The baths of Caracalla are the only 
ones in Rome which are so well preserved 


as to render these investigations possible. 
T. A. 
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Revista italiana di Nuimismatica. Vol. xiv. 
Part iv., 1901. 

G. Dattari. ‘Appunti di numismatica Alessan- 
drina.’ Coins of Alexandria bear the names of 
M. Aemilius Aemilianus and of M._ IJfulius] 
Aemilianus. Dattari maintains (in opposition to 
Poole, Catal. Alexandria, p. xxiv.) that these are 
coins of one and the same personage who was the 
immediate successor of the Galli. In the same 
article the chronology of the reign of Valerian I. is 
discussed.-—Reviews. Dattari’s ‘Numi Augg. Alex- 
andrini” and Macdonald’s ‘ Huuterian Collection,’ 
Vol. ii. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1, 1902, 

Th. Reinach. ‘Some Pontic Eras.’ On coins of 
Pythodoris, Antonia Tryphaena, Amasia, Sebasteia, 
and Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis. 


Journal international darchéologie numismatique 
(Athens). Parts 3 and 4, 1902. 

J, Rouvier. ‘Numismatique des villes de la 
Phénicie.’ This part contains a catalogue of the 
coins of fPtolemais (Ace).—J. N. Svoronos. 
‘Epunveia Tov uvnuciwy Tay “EAevowiakod muotixod 
KvKAov Kal ToroypapiKa “A@nvay Kal ’ EAevoivos. 


SUMMARIES OF 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 26, 2. 1902. 

Orientiana, L. Havet. Notes on Orientius with 
reference to Ellis’ edition of the text. Plautus, 
Men. 1158, L. Havet. Reads Venibunt servi, 
supellex, praedia, aedes, omnia. Notes sur le 
Théététe, L. Laloy. On 158C, 161A, 175E. Catull 
LXVII., R. Cahen. The object of the writer is ‘ to 
determine the minimum of hypotheses necessary to 
render this poem intelligible.’ 4d Oracula Chai- 
daica, 7-8 = p. 18, 3 Kroll, J. Bidez. Etudes 
cicéroniennes 1, J, Lebreton. On the comparative 
employment of cum and quod in propositions 
expressing equivalence. La vie de Sextus Empiricus. 
W. Vollrath Maintains that the life in Suidas 
refers to the sceptic philosopher and not to another 
person of the same name as has been generally 
thought, and so his biography may le constructed. 
Sur la provenance de quelques manuscrits de Nonius 
Marcelius, W. M. Lindsay. Some marginal notes 
from an edition of Nonius at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale give information of three MSS. viz., the 
Parisinus, Colbertinus, and Cantabrigiensis. Une 
statwe de Polycléte, P. Foucart. An inscr. on a large 
pedestal found at Rome near the Baths of Titus 
Tlv@oxAjjs “HAeios mévrabAos TMo]AuxaAeltou [’ Apyeijou 
refers to the elder Polycletus as we know froin the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri II. that Pythocles was victorious 
in the pentathlum B.c. 452. L’accusation contre 
Phryne, P. Foucart. On a passage referring to this 
from an anonymous treatise on rhetoric published in 
the Notices et ertrails des manuscrits grees. Note sur 
un manuscrit épigraphique dela Bibliotheque Valli- 
celliane a Rome, R. Poupardin. [nseription 
métrique de Timgad, T. Doutremer. An inscr. of 
five Latin hexameters found at the end of last year. 
NatpéBovAn, F. Cumont. This title only appears, 
to C.’s knowledge, in a single official text, viz., a 
rescript of the Emperor Julian (Ep. 11). The 
passage is explained. 
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Revue numismatique. Part 1, 1902. 


E. Babelon. ‘ Vercingétorix.’ Babelon maintains 
that the portrait of Vercingetorix appears on some of 
his Gaulish coins. The strange male head on denarii 
of L. Hostilius Saserna, valled by Eckhel ‘ Pavor’ is 
also supposed to represent Vercingetorix.—A. Blanch- 
et. ‘Recherches sur les monnaies celtiques de 
l'Europe centrale.’ On finds of coins in Bohemia 
&e.—Th. Reinach. ‘Monnaies inédites des rois 
Philadelphes du Pont.’ An unpublished tetradrachm 
with admirable portrait-heads of ‘ King Mithradates 
PIAAAEAQQN. This 
King is the ‘Mithradates Philopator, Philadelphus, 
son of King Mithradates’ who is already known from 
an inscription. He probably succeeded Pharnaces as 
king of Pontus in B.c. 169. Rare tetradrachms with 
his head (alone) have been already published. A 
revised genealogical table of the Kings of Pontus is 
appended to this article. —Th. Reinach. ‘ Le rapport 
de l’or & l’argent dans les comptes de Delphes.’ 
The ratio is 1:10 in B.c. 336-5.—A Dieudonné. 
‘Monnaies grecques récemment acquises par le 
Cabinet des Médailles.’—A. de la Fuye. ‘ La dynastie 
des Kamnaskires.” On the coinage of the Kingdom 
of Elymais. Warwick Wroru. 


and Queen Laodice’ 


PERIODICALS 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, Ete. Vol. 9, 2. 1902. 

Kulturschichten und sprachliche Schichten in der 
Ilias, P. Cauer. Chiefly a criticism of Robert’s 
Studien zur Ilias. C. maintains that Robert’s 
principle—that of combining the analysis of the 
Janguage and civilization with criticism of the compo- 
sition—while in itself excellent, is applied by him in 
too fanciful a method. Ancient traits can never be 
a proof that the part in which they are found is old, 
forit is always possible that a younger poet has used 
them freely for his purposes. Die Hntwickelwng der 
romischen Taktik, E. Lammert. Criticizes 
Delbriick’s Geschichte der Kriegskunst. The most 
important facts of Roman tactics show a regular 
course of development in spite of appearances to the 
contrary. The Romans knew how to combine the 
tradition of the past in this matter with the needs of 
the present and so made a progress which gave them 
the superiority over all competitors. These 
positions are maintained in detail by various 
examples. <Analoga im altgricchischen wnd altger- 
manischen Epos, R. Miller. Points out resemblances 
between the Homeric poems and Beowulf and the 


Edda. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1902. 

30 April. 2. Rohde, Ein biographischer Versuch 
von O. Crusius. (P. Stengel). O. Kern, Znscriptionum 
Thessalicarum antiquissimarum syll.ge (W. Larteld), 
favourable. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer (H. Steuding), favourable. 

7 May. F. Diimmler, Kleine Schriften (H. 
Schenk]). ‘These three volumes—on Greek philos- 
ophy, Philological contributions, and Archaeological 
additions—show the wide extent and richness of the 
late author’s learning.’ W. Belck, Beitrdge zur 
alten Geographie und Geschichte Vorderasiens, II. 
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(V. PraSek), favourable on the whole. F. Sommer, 
Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre 
(H. Ziemer), very favourable. Brum-Bruckmann. 
Denkmdler griechischer wnd rimischer Skulptur, 
fortgefiihrt von P. Arndt. Lief. CII—CVI (W. 
Amelung). ‘A monumental work.’ 

14 May. G. v. d. Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissen- 
schaft. 2. A. von A. v. d. Schulenburg (H. Ziemer). 
‘The work of a truly original thinker and investi- 
gator.’ A. Wiedemann. Die Unterhaltwngslitteratur 
der alten Agypter (A. Hock), very favourable. A 
Catalogue of the Greek coins in the British Museum 
(K. Regling). A catalogue of the Greek coins of 
Lydia by B. V. Head. H. Kallenberg, Textkritik 
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und Sprachyebrauch Diodors. I. (K. Jacoby). ‘A 
program very stimulating and of permanent worth.’ 

21 May. Festschrift, Johannes Vahlen Zum 70, 
Geburtstag gewidmet (1.) Contains 35 contributions 
from various scholars. E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums, IV. Athen vom Frieden von 446 bis zu 
Kapitulation Athens im Jahre 404 (A. Hock), 
‘ May the fifth volume soon appear!’ A.jZimmermann, 
Zur Entstehung bezw. Entwickelung der altrémischen 
Personennamen (H. Ziemer), favourable. Macmitlan’s 
Guides : Guide to Italy (F. H.). ‘On the whole we 
can only recommend the book.’ F. W. Putzgers 
Historischer Schulatlas, bearb. von A. Baldamus und 
E. Schwabe, 25. A., very favourable. 
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Ahlberg (Axel W.). De proceleusmaticis iamborum 
trochaeorumque antiquae scaenicae poesis latinae. 
Studia metrica et prosodiaca 1. II. 8vo. 161, 
30 pp. L£xtr. Lund, Miller. 

Aleiphronis Rhetoris epistularum libri 1V. Annotat. 
critica inst. M.A. Schepers. Large 8vo. xliv. 
172 pp. 1901. Groningen, Wolters. 

Anonymus Argentinensis. Fragmente zur Ge- 
schichte des Perikleischen Athen aus e. Strassburger 
Papyrus. Herg. und erl. von Bruno Keil. Mit 
zwei Tafeln in Lichtdruck. Demy 8vo. xii. 341 pp. 
Strassburg, Triibner. Mk. 10. 

Aristophanes. Roemer (A.). Studien zu A. und den 
alten Erklarern desselben. Part I. Das Verhilt- 
nis der Scholien des Cod. Rav. und Venet, Nebst 
Beitrigen zur Erklirung der Komidien des A. 
auf Grund unserer antiken Quellen. Demy 8vo. 
XVI. 196 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. M. 8. 

Aristotle. Politics, (edited) with an Introduction, 
two Prefatory Essays, and Notes critical and ex- 
planatory, by W. L. Newman. Vol. III. IV. : 
Essays, Books III-VIII. Indexes. Demy 8vo. 
Ivi. 603, Ixx. 708 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
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—— Vahlen (J). Ueber einige Citate in A.’s 
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Wiss. Roy. 8vo. 29 pp. Berlin, Reimer. M. 1. 

Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. Vol. 1. part 3 con- 
tains the following classical articles: J. Beloch, 
Die attischen Archonten im 8. Jahrhundert. P. 
M. Meyer, Zum Ursprung des Colonats. 5B. 
Rappaport, Hat Zosimus I. ¢. 1-46 die Chronik 
des Dexippus benutzt? Roy. 8vo. Leipzig, 
Dieterich (Vol. I. complete in 3 parts, M. 20). 

Brugmann (K.). Kurze vergleichende Grammatik 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Auf Grund des 
fiinfbindigen ‘ Grundrisses etc.’ verfasst. Part I., 
Kinleitung und Lautlehre Demy 8vo. vi. 280 pp. 
Strassburg, Triibner. M. 7. 

Bury (J. B.). A History of Greece to the death of 
Alexander the Great. With mapsand plans. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. VIII. 534 pp. London, Maemillan. 
Net £1 5s. 

x, Slightly revised library edition of the one 
vol. School Edition of 1900. 

Cybulski (S.). Tabulae quibus antiquitates graecae 
et romanae illustrantur. III b. : Nummi romani, 
mit Text, M. 5. XV a.b.: Roma antiqua, mit 
Text, M. 11. XII. XIII. Theatrum, each, 
M. 4. 

Gardner (Percy) and Myres (J. L.) Classical Archaeo- 

logy in Schools. With an Appendix containing 
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Parthenii Nicaeni quae swpersunt, ed. E. Martini 
(Mythographi Graeci, II. 1. Suppl.). Cr. 8vo. 
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